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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


Business  education  is  a vitally  important  segment  of  the  high 
school  curriculum  of  today.  Formal  instructional  experiences  in  one 
or  more  of  the  areas  of  business  education  is  now  widely  accepted  as 
an  essential  part  of  high  school  programs  of  instruction. 

William  G.  Carr,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Education 
Association  in  1957,  commenting  upon  the  place  of  business  education  in 
the  high  school,  said? 

Business  education  is  an  important  part  of  the  modern 
curriculum.  Business  and  economic  life  grow  more  complex 
each  year.  Modern  equipment  and  automation  demand  an  ever 
higher  level  of  education  on  the  part  of  workers  in  this 
field.  Beyond  the  occupation  aspects  of  business  education 
there  are  the  universal  needs  of  all  young  people  to  become 
effective  in  their  personal  economics,  consumer  judgment, 
efficiency  in  buying,  and  understanding  of  the  modern 
economic  system. 1 

The  dual  purpose  of  instruction  in  business  education  implied 
in  the  statement  of  Carr  is  generally  accepted  today  by  most  persons 
who  are  concerned  with  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  nation.  The 
emergence  of  this  dual  concept  of  the  objectives  of  business  education 
has  led  to  numerous  articles  in  periodicals  and  many  discussions  among 
business  educators  during  the  past  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  The 
underlying  purpose  behind  these  articles  and  discussions  has  been  to 


^ ^William  G.  Carr,  "The  Hundredth  Milestone,"  Business  Education 
Forum,  XI  (May,  1957),  2. 
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suggest  solutions  to  the  problems  generated  by  the  efforts  of  business 
teachers  to  achieve  effectively  the  dual  objectives  of  modern  business 
education. 

The  dual  objectives  are  (1)  creating  vocational  competency  for 
certain  business  occupations,  and  (2)  providing  general  business  under- 
standings. 

Purpose  and  Need  for  the  Study  / 

The  subjects  of  business  education  usually  are  classified  into 
one  of  two  major  categories.  While  there  are  those  who  maintain  that 
certain  business  subjects  may  fall  into  both  major  categories,  the 
following  listings  are  given  to  illustrate  the  dichotomous  nature  of 
the  subjects  in  business  education  rather  than  to  suggest  an  absolute 
listing  of  subjects  in  each  category. 

First,  there  are  those  subjects  which  are  usually  classified 
as  the  skill  or  the  technical  subjects.  Among  the  subjects  which  might 
be  included  in  this  category  are  typewriting,  shorthand,  bookkeeping, 
office  practice,  secretarial  practice,  office  machines,  courses  and 
programs  in  distributive  education,  and  the  cooperative  programs.  It 
is  through  the  subjects  in  this  category  that  instruction  in  business 
education  attempts  to  achieve  the  objective  of  preparing  young  people 
to  qualify  for,  enter  upon,  and  succeed  in  positions  in  business. 

The  second  major  category  of  business  education  subjects  may 
be  called  the  basic  business  or  general  business  subjects.  Among  the 
subjects  included  under  this  classification  are  elementary  general 
business,  advanced  general  business,  consumer  economics,  business 
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arithmetic,  economics,  economic  geography,  business  law,  business 
English,  and  business  organization.  It  is  through  the  subjects  classi- 
fied as  basic  business  education  that  instruction  in  business  education 
specifically  attempts  to  provide  young  people  with  an  opportunity  to 
learn  the  various  business  and  economic  understandings  needed  by  all 
persons  in  order  that  they  may  make  intelligent  and  effective  business 
and  economic  choices  as  consumers  and  citizens  in  a free  society. 

Nolan  and  Hayden  suggest  that  "the  general  purpose  of  education 
in  a democracy  is  to  help  the  individual  adjust  to  his  environment  and 
to  become  a more  useful  member  of  society." 2 If  this  be  true,  then  it 
is  little  wonder  that  business  education  has  become  a vital  segment  of 
the  modern  high  school  curriculum.  The  world  we  live  in  today  is  essen- 
tially a world  of  business  and  economic  activity  resulting  from  the 
various  economic  forces.  "It  is  important  that  our  young  people  under- 
stand those  forces  and  learn  how  our  business  system  operates  so  that 
they  can  successfully  conduct  their  own  financial  affairs. "3  Most 
business  educators  feel  that  business  education  has  been  successful  in 
meeting  its  objective  of  preparing  young  people  for  effective  participa- 
tion in  business  occupations.  There  are  those,  however,  who  would 
seriously  question  the  effectiveness  of  the  total  program  of  vocational 
instruction.  The  adequacy  of  the  vocational  phase  of  instruction  is 
questioned  by  Nolan  and  Hayden  when  they  states 

2C.  a.  Nolan  and  Carlos  K.  Hayden,  Principles  and  Problems  of 
Business  Education  (Cincinnati:  South-Western  Publishing  Company, 

1^8),  p.'l. 

^Report  of  the  Participants,  "Let's  Educate  Youth  for  Effective 
Business  Life"  (New  Yorks  New  York  University,  1956),  p.  2, 
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That  business  education  has  fallen  short  of  its  possibil- 
ities in  many  schools  cannot  be  denied.  This  is  evidenced  in 
some  schools  by  the  fact  that  shorthand  and  typewriting  are 
the  only  business  courses  offered  and  that  the  teachers  are 
interested  only  in  the  subject  matter  of  these  two  courses. 

It  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  most  office  workers 
who  lose  their  jobs  do  so  because  of  their  inability  to  adjust 
to  the  job  and  not  because  of  the  lack  of  technical  skill. u 

This  statement  points  out  that  business  education  may  be  doing  a satis- 
factory job  of  creating  and  developing  initially  marketable  business  or 
office  skills  for  the  youth  in  the  high  schools,  but  that  it  is  not 
doing  a satisfactory  job  in  preparing  these  students  for  the  over-all 
task  of  living  and  working  in  the  modern  business  and  economic  society 
of  today. 

It  is  true  that  the  business  education  subjects  taught  most 
frequently  in  high  school  today  are  typewriting,  shorthand,  and  book- 
keeping. As  indicated  earlier,  these  three  subjects  fall  into  the  skill 
or  technical  classification  of  business  education  subjects.  If  the 
classification  is  correct,  this  would  indicate  that  in  most  high  schools 
the  emphasis  in  business  education  instruction  is  upon  the  achievement 
of  the  vocational  objective  of  business  education.  Bangs  makes  the 
statement  that: 

In  far  too  many  instances,  business  education  in  the  high 
school  consists  of  courses  in  typewriting,  shorthand,  and  book- 
keeping. Thus,  many  of  our  high  school  business  education 
students  receive  training  in  business  skills,  but  they  fail  to 
learn  about  the  whole  environment  in  which  these  skills  operate. 

Are  we  in  secondary  education  trying  to  develop  individuals  who 
can  cope  with  the  business  activities  of  their  occupations  and 
their  everyday  living?^  S+op 


$ %olan  and  Hayden,  p.  1. 

C 5f.  Xendrick  Bangs,  "Let’s  Take  Inventory,"  Business  Education 
Forum,  XII  (November,  1957),  25. 
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The  question  asked  by  Bangs  is  not  only  an  important  one  but 
also  a most  challenging  one.  The  participants  in  the  New  York  Conference 
reported  that  only  5 out  of  every  100  high  school  students  now  take  a 
formal  course  to  help  them  understand  business. 6 what  can  be  done  to 
improve  the  status  of  the  so-called  basic  business  subjects  in  which  the 
primary  objective  is  to  promote  the  understanding  of  business?  What  can 
be  done  to  improve  the  attitude  of  business  teachers,  administrators, 
and  students  toward  this  area  of  instruction  in  business  education? 

There  is  a pressing  need  to  find  possible  answers  to  these  and  many 
other  questions  regarding  basic  business  education  in  order  that  appro- 
priate steps  may  be  taken  to  expand  the  role  which  business  education 
can  and  should  play  in  the  high  school  program. 

Business  education  now  has  two  major  objectives  which  the  great 
majority  of  educators  and  lay  people  feel  it  should  achieve  in  order  to 
serve  adequately  the  business  and  economic  needs  of  the  youth  in  the 
high  schools.  In  a great  many  instances,  the  high  schools  have  programs 
which  at  best  provide  for  only  the  vocational  objective  of  business 
education.  The  assumption  is  made,  therefore,  that  continuing  efforts 
should  and  must  be  made  to  discover  the  weaknesses  which  have  retarded 
the  growth  of  the  basic  business  function  as  well  as  the  strengths  which 
have  contributed  to  the  development  of  this  area  as  a respected  and 
recognized  function  of  adequate  programs  in  business  education. 


^Report  of  the  Participants,  p.  1 
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Statement  of  the  Problem 

Many  business  educators  contend  that,  for  the  most  part, 
business  teachers  have  a more  positive  attitude  toward  teaching  skill 
subjects  than  they  have  toward  teaching  the  basic  business  subjects. 7 
One  authority  in  the  field  of  business  education  asserts  that  the 
typical  attitude  among  business  teachers  toward  the  teaching  of  basic 
business  subjects  is  "Let  somebody  else  do  it. "8 

Commenting  upon  the  situation  that  existed  in  business  education 
during  the  period  when  the  concept  of  a basic  business  function  of  busi- 
ness education  was  first  being  expounded,  Tonne  reports  that: 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  teachers  who  were  assigned 
to  teach  these  courses,  and  especially  those  who  were 
assigned  to  teach  junior  business,  tried  to  shift  into 
shorthand,  typewriting,  and  bookkeeping  as  soon  as  they 
could.  Some  teachers  positively  disliked  the  courses. 9 

This  study  is  an  attempt  to  determine  the  opinions  and  prefer- 
ences of  a selected  group  of  Florida  business  education  teachers  regard- 
ing the  various  business  subjects  which  they  teach  or  which  may  be 
taught  in  the  senior  high  schools,  and  to  relate  the  opinions  and  pref- 
erences of  these  teachers  to  certain  aspects  of  their  background  experi- 
ences. Specifically,  the  study  will  attempt: 


7Ernest  A.  Zelliot,  "Orienting  School  Administrators,  Teachers, 
and  the  Public  Generally  About  Business  Education,"  The  American  Busi- 
ness  Education  Yearbook  (Somerville,  New  Jersey:  Somerset  Press,  Inc., 

19L9),  p.  362. 

8Ray  G.  Price,  "The  Preparation  of  Basic  Business  Teachers," 
The  National  Business  Education  Quarterly,  XXIV  (Winter,  1955)#  U3. 

9Herbert  A.  Tonne,  "Twenty  Years  of  Basic  Business  Education," 
Business  Education  Forum,  XII  (March,  1958),  15 • 
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1.  To  determine  through  personal  interview  the  prefer- 
ences of  a selected  group  of  business  teachers  toward 
teaching  business  subjects. 

2.  To  relate  the  teaching  preferences  identified  in  1 

to  certain  aspects  of  the  teachers'  academic  prepara- 
tion, teaching  experiences,  and  work  experiences  in 
business  occupations. 

3.  To  suggest  changes  in  the  present  business  teacher 
education  programs  which  will  result  in  teachers' 
having  more  positive  attitudes  toward  the  teaching 
of  basic  business  subjects. 


Implications  of  the  Study 

The  study  should  have  important  implications  for  the  improve- 
ment of  programs  of  business  teacher  education  in  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  Florida  and  elsewhere. 

The  assumption  is  made  that  certain  patterns  of  background 
experiences  contribute  directly  to  the  attitudes  held  by  an  individual 
at  any  given  time.  If  this  assumption  be  valid,  and  if  a business 
teacher  has  had  positive,  rewarding,  and  stimulating  background  experi- 
ences in  regard  to  a particular  area  of  instruction  in  business  educa- 
tion, then  that  teacher  will  tend  to  have  a positive  or  favorahle 
attitude  toward  that  area  of  instruction. 

The  patterns  of  subject  matter  preparation  completed  by  the 
business  teachers  who  are  judged  to  have  favorable  attitudes  toward 
the  teaching  of  basic  business  subjects  may  suggest  changes  in  the 
programming  of  the  subject  matter  content  of  business  teacher  education. 
It  is  also  recognized  that  the  patterns  of  subject  matter  preparation 
may  be  revealed  to  have  little  or  no  relationship  to  the  attitudes  held 
by  the  teachers  toward  the  teaching  of  basic  business  subjects. 


The  study  may  reveal  that  certain  aspects  and  circumstances 
of  teaching  experience  are  closely  related  to  teachers'  attitudes 
toward  teaching  basic  business  subjects.  A significant  contribution 
may  also  be  made  if  it  is  found  that  no  relationship  exists  between 
teaching  experiences  and  the  attitudes  held  toward  a specific  area  of 
instruction  in  business  education* 

While  there  are  some  business  teachers  who  have  not  been  em- 
ployed in  the  field  of  business,  many  business  teachers  have  engaged 
in  or  do  engage  in  business  or  office  occupations.  Through  an  identi- 
fication of  the  business  employment  experiences  of  teachers  who  are 
judged  to  have  favorable  attitudes  toward  basic  business  subjects,  it 
may  be  possible  to  make  recommendations  which  will  improve  the  role  of 
business  work  experience  as  a factor  in  business  teacher  education. 

It  is  expected  that  the  study  will  suggest  other  areas  in  which 
research  is  needed  to  provide  further  information  to  those  who  are  work, 
ing  to  improve  programs  of  business  teacher  education. 

Definition  of  Terms 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the  following  terms  are  defined 
as  indicated j 

!•  Basic  business  education.— That  education  of  value  to  all 
students  which  prepares  them  to  become  better  citizens 
through  an  understanding  of  the  role,  function,  and 
interrelationship  of  personal,  business,  and  economic 
activities. 

2.  Basic  business  subjects.— Subjects  in  the  field  of  busi- 
ness education  the  content  of  which  contributes  to  the 
development  of  basic  business  understandings  needed  by 
all  students. 
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3.  Vocational  business  education. — Education  and  train- 
ing needed  by  students  in  order  that  they  may  qualify 
for  and  succeed  in  office  and  certain  business  occupa- 
tions. 

k.  Skill  subjects.— Subjects  in  the  field  of  business 
education  in  which  the  primary  purpose  is  to  develop 
the  ability  to  perform  competently  the  tasks  required 
in  office  and  certain  business  occupations. 

5*  Subject  matter  content. — All  business  subjects  taught 
under  the  programs  of  schools,  colleges,  or  departments 
of  business  education  or  business  administration. 

6.  Business  education  teacher.— The  teacher  assigned  to 
teach  the  subjects  listed  in  the  Florida  Guide  to 
Business  Education  or  the  person  who  is  graduated  from 

a teacher  training  institution  with  the  credits  required 
to  be  certified  to  teach  all  or  certain  business  educa- 
tion subjects  in  the  high  schools  of  Florida. 

7.  Attitude . —The  sum  of  the  feelings  or  points  of  view 
which  prompt  and  direct  an  individual » s actions  and 
responses  in  regard  to  a given  topic  or  situation. 

(a)  Positive  attitude . — Favorable  feelings  or 
' points  of  view,  observed  or  expressed, 

regarding  a given  topic  or  situation. 

(b)  Negative  attitude . —Unfavorable  feelings  or 
points  of  view,  observed  or  expressed, 
regarding  a given  topic  or  situation. 

Inasmuch  as  the  study  is  concerned  extensively  with  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  interviewed  teachers,  the  following  definitions  of  atti- 
tude are  given  to  further  establish  the  type  of  behavior  implied  by  the 
use  of  the  term  in  this  study. 

Freeman  defines  attitude  as: 

...  a dispositional  readiness  to  respond  to  certain  situa- 
tions, persons,  objects,  or  ideas  in  a consistent  manner  which 
has  been  learned  and  has  become  one's  typical  mode  of  re- 
sponse. 10 


l^Frank  S.  Freeman,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Ps„ ... 
(Rev.  Ed.,  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1955),  p. 


.cal  Testing 
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Returners  defines  attitude  as  '• . . .an  affectively  toned  idea  or  group 
of  ideas  predisposing  the  organism  to  action  with  reference  to  specific 
attitude  objects. 

While  the  wording  of  these  definitions  varies  somewhat,  they 
are  consistent  with  the  definition  of  the  term  as  used  in  this  study. 

The  essential  element  in  these  definitions  of  attitude  is  the  positive 
relationship  between  the  feelings  of  a person  and  the  overt  or  covert 
behavior  of  that  person. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

The  study  is  limited  geographically  to  the  north  central  section 
of  the  state  of  Florida.  The  business  teachers  included  in  the  study 
were  selected  from  a list  of  the  306  business  teachers  who  were  teaching 
in  30  of  the  67  counties  of  the  state  during  the  1959-1960  school  year. 
Only  the  business  teachers  in  the  white  senior  high  schools  of  the  30 
counties  were  included  in  the  list  from  which  selections  were  made. 

The  study  is  further  limited  in  that  only  one  interview  was  held 
with  each  teacher.  These  interviews  varied  in  length  from  ten  minutes 
to  thirty-five  minutes.  Background  information  is  limited  to  that 
supplied  by  the  teacher  on  the  information  blank  shown  in  Appendix  A, 
and  to  that  obtained  from  the  certification  files  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 


llH.  H.  Remmers,  An  Introduction  to  Opinion  and  Attitude  Measure- 
ment (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  195L),  p.  3. 
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Sources  of  Data 

The  names  of  the  counties  which  are  wholly  or  partly  located 
within  a 100-mile  radius  of  the  University  of  Florida  were  determined 
from  a map  of  the  state.  Any  portion  of  a county  falling  within  this 
radius  qualified  the  county  for  inclusion  in  the  study.  The  counties 
of  Hillsborough,  Orange,  and  Pinellas  were  added  to  the  list  giving  a 
total  of  30  counties.  For  the  purpose  of  classifying  the  30  counties 
according  to  the  number  of  business  teachers  employed  in  the  county, 
the  categories  1 to  5,  6 to  17,  and  18  or  more  were  established.  The 
number  of  business  teachers  employed  in  the  white  senior  high  schools 
of  each  county  was  determined  from  the  1959-1960  Business  Education 
Personnel  Directory  of  the  State  Department  of  Education.  Each  of  the 
30  counties  was  then  placed  in  the  appropriate  size-of -county  category, 
as  determined  by  the  number  of  business  teachers  employed.  Table  1 
shows  the  county  distribution  of  the  306  business  teachers  in  the  30 
counties. 

In  order  to  give  appropriate  representation  for  each  of  the 
three  size -of -county  categories,  three  lists  of  teachers  were  made- 
one  list  for  each  of  the  three  categories.  The  subjects  which  each 
teacher  was  teaching  currently  (as  given  in  the  Personnel  Directory) 
were  also  listed  with  the  names  of  the  teachers.  It  was  then  possible 
to  use  a selection  procedure  based  upon  the  variables  of  ’’size  of 
county”  and  "subjects  currently  teaching.” 

In  each  size- of- county  category,  a list  was  made  of  the 
teachers  who  were  teaching  only  subjects  classified  as  basic  business 
subjects.  Twelve  teachers  (none  in  the  1 to  5 category,  three  in  the 
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TABLE  1 

DISTRIBUTION  CF  306  BUSINESS  TEACHERS  IN  30  COUNTIES 
BASED  UPON  COUNTY  SIZE 


Size  of  Name  of  Number  of  Business 

County*  County  Teachers  in  County  Totals  Per  Cent 


1 to  5 Baker  3 

Bradford  3 

Citrus  2 

Clay  3 

Columbia  U 

Dixie  1 

Flagler  1 

Gilchrist  2 

Hamilton  3 

Hernando  1 

Lafayette  1 

Levy  k 

Madison  3 

Nassau  5 

Putnam  k 

St.  Johns  1* 

Sumter  5 

Suwannee  3 

Taylor  3 

Union  2 

6 to  17  Alachua  10 

Lake  12 

Marion  10 

Pasco  9 

Seminole  6 

Volusia  17 

18  or  more  Duval  70 

Hillsborough  Uli 

Orange  35 

Pinellas  36 


57  18.62 


6b  20.92 


185 60. U6 


Total 


306  100.00 


*Size  of  county  determined  by  the  number  of  business  teachers 
employed  by  the  county  for  its  white  senior  high  schools. 
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6 to  17  category,  and  nine  in  the  18  or  more  category)  were  teaching 
only  basic  business  subjects.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison  of  back- 
ground experiences  and  attitudes,  three  teachers  in  the  6 to  17  category 
and  nine  teachers  in  the  18  or  more  category  who  were  teaching  only 
subjects  classified  as  skill  subjects  were  selected  at  random. 

The  additional  teachers  included  in  the  study  were  selected  from 
each  of  the  categories  upon  the  basis  of  the  subjects  the  teachers  were 
currently  teaching  as  indicated  in  the  Personnel  Directory.  A deliberate 
effort  was  made  to  (1)  select  the  greatest  number  of  the  additional 
teachers  from  the  1 to  5 category  in  order  that  this  category  be  ade- 
quately represented,  and  (2)  select  teachers  in  all  categories  who  were 
teaching  some  combination  of  both  skill  subjects  and  basic  business 
subjects.  The  teachers  selected  were  divided  among  the  three  size-of- 
county  categories  as  shown  in  Table  2. 


TABLE  2 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  65  SELECTED  TEACHERS 
BASED  UPON  COUNTY  SIZE 


Size 

Category 

Number  of  Teachers 
in  the  Category 

Number  of  Teachers 
Selected 

Per  Cent  of 
Category 

1 to  5 

57 

16 

28.07 

6 to  17 

6 h 

20 

31 .21* 

18  or  more 

185 

29 

15.68 

Totals 

306 

65 

21. 2k 

lli 


Methods  of  Procedure 

Two  general  types  of  information  constitute  the  essential  data 
reported  and  analyzed  in  the  study — attitude  data  and  background  data. 
Attitude  data  refer  to  the  opinions,  reactions,  and  responses  made  by 
the  teachers  during  the  interview.  Background  data  refer  to  the  infor- 
mation regarding  the  teachers'  academic  preparation,  teaching  experi- 
ence, work  experience  in  business  occupations,  and  other  information 
obtained  from  the  teachers  or  from  their  certification  records. 

Attitude  Data 

An  interview  itinerary  was  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  geographic 
locations  of  the  selected  teachers.  Letters  outlining  the  purpose  of 
the  study  and  requesting  an  appointment  for  an  interview  were  mailed 
on  February  Zh , I960,  to  63  of  the  65  selected  teachers.  One  teacher 
was  contacted  in  person  and  one  was  contacted  by  telephone. 

Between  February  25  and  March  26,  62  or  95.38  per  cent  of  the 
65  teachers  had  verified  an  appointment  date  and  time.  One  teacher 
declined  to  be  interviewed.  The  other  two  teachers  did  not  respond  to 
the  request  for  an  appointment,  and  no  other  contact  with  these  teachers 
was  attempted. 

Sixty  of  the  62  teachers  who  verified  appointment  dates  and 
times  were  interviewed  between  February  26  and  April  1.  Two  appoint- 
ments were  canceled  by  the  teachers  concerned  because  of  situations 
existing  at  the  high  school  when  the  writer  called  on  the  teacher  to 
keep  the  appointment.  Table  3 shows  the  distribution  of  the  60  teachers 
interviewed  among  the  three  county-size  categories. 
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TABLE  3 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  60  INTERVIEWED  TEACHERS 
BASED  UPON  COUNTY  SIZE 


County 

Size 

Number  of  Teachers 
in  Size  Category 

Number  of  Teachers 
Interviewed 

Per  Cent  of 
Category 

l to  5 

57 

Hi 

2U.56 

6 to  17 

6k 

18 

28.13 

18  or  more 

185 

28 

15.1U 

Totals 

306 

60 

21.51 

Before  each  interview,  a few  minutes  were  spent  establishing 
rapport  with  the  teacher  in  order  to  develop  an  atmosphere  of  free  and 
open  discussion  rather  than  one  of  a question  and  answer  session.  The 
interview  questions  shown  in  Appendix  A were  used  as  guides  for  the 
interview  with  each  teacher.  Most  of  the  questions  were  involved  either 
directly  or  indirectly  in  each  interview.  In  some  interviews,  however, 
part  or  all  of  some  questions  were  omitted.  In  other  interviews,  ques- 
tions not  shown  on  the  list  in  Appendix  A were  included.  Many  questions 
asked  during  the  interview  grew  logically  out  of  the  conversation  taking 
place  during  the  interview.  In  all  instances,  the  interview  was  con- 
tinued long  enough  for  the  teacher  to  make  sufficient  opinion  and  re- 
action responses  from  which  attitudes  and  teaching  preferences  could  be 
determined. 

Each  of  the  60  interviews  was  recorded.  The  use  of  the  record- 
ing device  did  not  seem  to  inhibit  the  teachers’  responses.  In  some 
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instances  it  seemed  to  encourage  the  teachers  to  "go  on  record"  which 
tended  to  promote  response  rather  than  hinder  it.  No  teacher 
objected  to  having  his  comments  recorded,  and  the  only  concern  ex- 
pressed was  in  regard  to  how  the  recorded  voice  would  sound. 

The  recorded  interview  with  each  teacher  was  played  back  for 
the  purpose  of  transcribing  pertinent  comments  and  statements  of  the 
teacher.  Immediately  after  the  playback,  the  teacher  was  placed  into 
one  of  the  following  preference  classificationss 

1.  Strong  preference  for  teaching  skill  subjects. 

2.  Moderate  preference  for  teaching  skill  subjects. 

3.  No  particular  teaching  preference 

1*.  Moderate  preference  for  teaching  basic  business  subjects. 

5.  Strong  preference  for  teaching  basic  business  subjects. 

The  preference  classification  into  which  the  teacher  was  placed 
was  entirely  dependent  upon  the  writer's  judgment  of  the  the  teacher's 
attitude  concluded  from  the  opinion  and  reaction  responses  of  the 
teacher  during  the  interview.  The  writer  was  personally  acquainted 
with  only  one  of  the  teachers  and  professionally  acquainted  with  two 
other  teachers. 

Two  persons  other  than  the  writer  listened  to  5 or  8.33  per 
cent  of  the  recorded  interviews,  aach  of  these  persons  also  placed  the 
5 teachers  into  one  of  the  preference  classifications.  The  following 
relationships  were  found  among  the  three  sets  of  preference 


classifications : 
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Persons  Making  Classification 


Teacher 

Writer 

X 

Y 

1 

moderate  skill 

moderate  skill 

moderate  skill 

2 

strong  basic 

strong  basic 

strong  basic 

3 

moderate  basic 

moderate  basic 

moderate  skill 

h 

strong  skill 

moderate  skill 

moderate  skill 

5 

strong  skill 

strong  skill 

strong  skill 

There  is  complete  agreement  on  3 of  the  f>  teachers.  While  Y 
classified  teacher  number  3 in  the  moderate  skill  classification,  X 
classified  the  teacher  in  the  same  classification  as  did  the  writer. 

The  differences  in  the  classifications  for  teacher  number  h are  of 
degree  rather  than  of  kind.  It  is  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  prefer- 
ence classifications  made  by  the  writer  for  the  60  teachers  are  a valid 
representation  of  the  attitudes  held  by  the  teachers. 

While  the  interview  responses  of  each  teacher  were  reduced  to 
a single  preference  class  for  the  purpose  of  analysis,  specific  interview 
comments  are  not  lost  in  reporting  the  attitude  data  of  the  study. 
Selected  comments  made  by  the  teachers  during  the  interviews  are 
reported  and  analyzed  in  Chapter  V. 

Background  Data 

The  background  data  were  obtained  from  two  sources — the  teachers 
themselves  and  the  records  in  the  certification  files  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education. 

Upon  completion  of  the  interview,  the  information  blank  shown  in 
Appendix  A was  left  with  the  teacher.  The  blank  and  its  purpose  v,ere 
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explained  to  the  teacher.  A self-addressed,  stained  envelope  was 
left  with  the  teacher  to  facilitate  the  return  of  the  completed  blanks. 
The  information  blank  is  designed  to  obtain  a history  of  teaching 
experience,  a history  of  work  experience  in  business  occupations, 
the  names  of  business  subjects  completed  since  the  last  application 
for  a Florida  teaching  certificate,  and  opinions  and  reactions  regard- 
ing business  subjects  and  the  teaching  of  business  subjects. 

Forty -four  or  73.33  per  cent  of  the  information  blanks  were 
comoleted  and  returned  between  March  1 and  April  2.  A series  of  three 
follow-up  letters  was  sent  to  the  16  teachers  who  had  not  returned  the 
blanks  by  April  2.  These  letters  prompted  all  but  one  teacher  to  return 
the  completed  blanks  by  May  31 » A fourth  follow-up  letter  was  sent  to 
the  teacher  who  had  not  responded.  Even  though  another  set  of  blanks 
and  a self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  were  enclosed,  the  fourth  follow- 
up letter  did  not  result  in  a return  of  the  completed  blanks.  For  this 
reason,  the  sample  is  reduced  from  60  teachers  to  59  teachers  in  report- 
ing the  tabulation  and  analysis  of  certain  of  the  data. 

The  second  source  of  background  data  was  a primary  source.  It 
was  desired  to  have  certain  information  regarding  the  teachers'  academic 
preparation  for  teaching.  Since  the  certification  files  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  contain  complete  academic  records  of  each 
teacher  teaching  in  Florida,  the  writer  asked  permission  to  examine  the 
records  of  the  65  teachers  selected  for  the  study.  Permission  was 
granted  and  arrangements  made  with  certification  personnel  whereby  the 
desired  information  could  be  obtained.  The  summary  sheet  shown  in 
Appendix  A was  devised  to  facilitate  the  recording  of  certification 
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rank,  undergraduate  and  graduate  institutions  attended,  degrees  held 
and  dates  received,  major  fields  of  study,  date  of  birth,  and  titles 
of  business  subjects  completed  and  total  semester  hours  credit  in 
each  subject. 

Organization  of  the  Study 

The  study  is  divided  into  six  chapters,  two  appendices,  and 
a bibliography.  Chapter  I is  an  introductory  chapter  which  outlines 
the  purpose  of  the  study,  the  need  for  the  study,  the  sources  of  data, 
the  methods  of  procedure,  and  the  organization  of  the  study.  Chapter 
II  presents  a review  of  the  nature  and  concepts  of  basic  business 
education.  Chapter  III  is  an  analysis  of  the  teaching  experience  and 
work  experience  in  business  occupations  in  relation  to  the  distribution 
of  the  sixty  teachers  among  the  five  preference  classifications. 

Chapter  17  presents  an  analysis  of  the  subject  matter  preparation  and 
other  academic  factors  in  relation  to  the  distribution  of  the  teachers 
among  the  teaching  preference  classifications.  Chapter  V is  an  analysis 
of  opinion  and  reaction  data  available  from  the  responses  made  by  the 
teachers  on  the  information  blank,  and  from  the  comments  made  by  the 
teachers  during  the  interview.  Chapter  VI  contains  a summary  of  the 
findings  of  the  study,  conclusions,  and  recommendations.  The  Appendices 
contain  the  instruments  used  in  the  collection  and  analysis  of  the 
data,  and  contingency  tables  used  in  computation  of  chi-square  tests  for 


certain  of  the  data 


CHAPTER  II 


NATURE  AND  CONCEPTS  OF  BASIC  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

This  chapter  is  a discussion  of  the  nature  and  concepts  of 
basic  business  education.  The  primary  purposes  of  this  chapter  are 
to  present  the  circumstances  contributing  to  the  development  of  the 
general  concept  of  a basic  business  function  of  business  education, 
and  to  review  the  nature  of  the  basic  business  function  of  business 
education  through  an  examination  of  the  various  specific  concepts  of 
the  area  originally  and  currently  held  by  business  educators. 

Development  of  Basic  Business  Education 

An  examination  of  the  historical  development  of  business  educa- 
tion in  American  secondary  schools  will  reveal  that  the  original  and 
major  purpose  of  business  education  was  to  provide  vocational  training 
for  business  occupations.  This  purpose  has  been  maintained  down  through 
the  years.  The  position  which  business  education  occupies  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  secondary  school  today  can  be  attributed  largely  to  the 
success  of  business  teachers'  efforts  to  prepare  students  to  perform 
competently  in  business  occupations. 

For  the  past  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  however,  many  of  the 
leaders  in  the  field  of  business  education  have  devoted  much  time  and 
effort  in  promoting  a second  aspect  of  instruction  in  business 
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education.  During  the  depression  years  of  the  early  1930's,  few 
public  high  school  graduates  could  find  employment  in  the  business 
world.  As  a result,  the  personal -use,  social,  cultural,  and  general 
education  values  of  instruction  in  business  education  were  given  more 
attention.  This  new  purpose  of  instruction  in  business  education  was 
readily  accepted  by  many  business  teachers  and  school  administrators, 
but  establishment  and  implementation  of  a program  of  business  study 
incorporating  such  subjects  as  general  business,  junior  business  train- 
ing, consumer  economics,  and  other  nonvocational  type  subjects  was 
difficult.  One  of  the  primary  difficulties  seems  to  be  the  success  with 
which  business  educators  had  achieved  and  were  achieving  the  original 
aim  of  vocational  training.  In  the  minds  of  many  persons,  including 
many  business  teachers,  business  education  and  vocational  training  had 
become  synonymous.  McGill  and  Woodward  state  that: 

. Historically,  the  preparation  of  business  teachers  has 
been  devoted  largely  to  the  development  of  skills  without 
relating  them  to  fundamental  concepts  and  understandings. 

This  has  resulted  inevitably  in  a rather  prevalent  belief 
among  educational  institutions,  school  administrators,  lay 
people,  and  many  business  teachers  themselves  that  business 
education  is  concerned  only  with  the  skills  of  clerical  and 
stenographic  work.l 

In  spite  of  this  deeply  ingrained  vocational  aspect  of  business 
education,  the  nonvocational  or  social  aspect  of  instruction  in  busi- 
ness education  gained  increasing  numbers  of  advocates.  The  trend  in 
recent  years  has  been  in  the  direction  of  expanding  this  nonvocational 

C.  McGill  and  Theodore  Woodward,  "The  Good  Business  Educa- 
tion Department  is  Staffed  with  Competent  Teachers,"  The  Bulletin  of 
the  National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  XXXXI  (January. 
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responsibility  to  include  all  high  school  students  rather  than  only 
the  business  students. 

Terminology 

The  subjects  which  were  usually  included  in  the  nonvoc at ional 
area  early  became  known  as  the  general  subjects  of  business  education, 
presumably  in  contrast  to  the  specific  subjects  of  technical  vocational 
training.  Many  business  educators  used  the  term  "nonvocational"  to 
refer  to  all  subjects  in  business  education  which  did  not  contribute 
directly  to  preparation  for  entrance  into  specific  jobs  in  business. 
Other  business  educators  employed  the  term  " social -business"  when 
referring  to  the  nonvocational  subjects,  while  still  others  used  the 
term  "junior  business  training"  to  refer  to  the  entire  nonvocational 
area  as  well  as  to  a particular  subject. 

In  19^9,  the  American  Business  Sducation  Yearbook  was  devoted 
to  the  nonvocational  area  of  instruction.  The  editorial  staff  agreed 
that  the  term  "basic  business  education"  more  nearly  indicated  study 
which  preceded  vocational  training  while  the  term  "general  business 
education"  indicated  business  understandings  needed  by  all  students. 
They  agreed  further  that: 

General  business  education  is  general  education. 

It  is  the  unique,  or  particular,  contribution  which 
business  education  makes  to  the  general  education  of 
all.  It  therefore  becomes  the  special  task  of  business 
teachers  to  discharge  this  responsibility  for  general 
business  education  in  our  schools  or  to  see  that  it  is 
competently  discharged  by  others. 2 


2"General  Business  Education  Defined,"  The  American  Business 
Sducation  Yearbook  (Somerville,  New  Jersey:  Somerset  Press,  Inc., 

w; 1 pTw: — 
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In  1952,  Wood  made  a study  of  the  development  of  thought  in 
the  nonvocational  area  of  business  education.  After  reviewing  state- 
ments concerning  basic  business  education  which  appeared  in  print 
during  the  two  decades  preceding  his  study,  he  concluded  that  "there 
seems,  however,  to  be  a general  agreement  that  basic  business  education 
has  lacked  a definite  name — has  even  lacked  a definite  listing  of 
subjects. "3 

The  confusion  presented  by  the  use  of  various  terms  to  indicate 
the  same  aspect  of  instruction  led  to  a meeting  In  1956  of  twelve  busi- 
ness educators  from  various  parts  of  the  country.  At  this  conference, 
the  twelve  educators  agreed  to  recommend  that  the  entire  area  of  non- 
vocational business  education  be  called  "basic  business  education." 

They  agreed  further  that  the  first  course  offered  in  the  basic  business 
area  in  junior  or  senior  high  school  should  be  called  "general  business."^ 
Because  of  the  recency  of  these  recommendations,  they  are  not  yet 
accepted  or  employed  extensively  in  the  field  of  business  education. 

An  examination  of  current  literature  in  the  field  will  reveal  that  the 
term  "basic  business  education"  is  becoming  the  accepted  term  to  use 
when  referring  to  the  area  of  nonvocational  study  in  business  education. 


^Merle  W.  Wood,  "Basic  Business  Education— Two  Decades  of 
Opinion,"  American  Business  Education,  XIII  (May,  1952),  291. 

^Gladys  Bahr,  "From  Specific  Business  Training  to  General 
Education— That's  the  Basic  Business  Story,"  Business  Education  Forum, 
XI  (May,  1957),  27.  
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Concepts  of  Basic  Business  Education 

Defining  the  basic  business  aspect  of  business  education  has 
been  and  is  difficult.  An  examination  of  business  education  literature 
reveals  many  concepts  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  basic  business  educa- 
tion. Enterline  suggests  that  a variety  of  meanings  of  basic  business 
has  developed  because  in  different  situations  basic  business  may  have 
different  applications. 5 

This  section  is  a review  of  some  of  the  recent  and  current 
concepts  of  basic  business  education  as  revealed  from  an  examination  of 
business  education  literature. 

The  19U9  American  Business  Education  Yearbook  defined  "general 
business  education"  as  that  training  needed  by  all  students  in  order 
thatt 

1.  Each  may  carry  on  effectively  his  daily  business 
activities  centered  about  the  home  and  his  personal 
business  life. 

2.  Each  may  understand  and  participate  in  the  business 
life  of  the  community  and  of  the  nation  as  these 
affect  him  personally  and  as  they  relate  to  the  well- 
being of  every  other  citizen,  and 

3.  Each  may  have  an  understanding  of  business  as  a 
factor  in  world  relations  and  in  world  economic 
well-being. 6 

These  statements  of  purpose  show  why  the  fundamental  theme  which 
characterizes  the  writing  of  most  of  the  contributors  to  this  issue  of 
the  Yearbook  was  one  which  emphasized  that  basic  business  education  is 

5h.  0.  interline,  "Five  Questions  About  Basic  Business  Education." 
The  Balance  Sheet.  XXXVII  (April,  1956),  3U0. 

^"General  Business  Education  Defined,"  o£.  cit.,  p.  5. 
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general  education  for  all  students.  In  this  point  of  view,  basic 
business  education  is  not  considered  as  a specialized  area  of  study, 
but  rather  as  an  aspect  of  general  education  within  the  larger  special- 
ized field  of  business  education. 

In  the  sixteenth  annual  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  lecture,  Lomax  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  basic  business  education  may  be  general  educa- 
tion for  all  students,  but  he  emphasized  the  vocational  concept  of 
business  education  instruction,  by  stating  that: 

...  The  reason  why  this  area  is  described  as  general 
business  is  because  it  is  regarded  as  a phase  of  general 
education  which  is  required  as  background  or  foundational 
education  for  those  students  who  are  preparing  for  a business 
occupation.  Much  of  it  is  also  desirable  for  those  students 
who,  as  consumers,  are  preparing  themselves  to  be  intelligent 
about  the  business  system  and  to  be  competent  in  the  handling 
of  their  business  affairs. 7 

Lomax  also  holds  the  opinion  that  the  teaching  of  basic  business 
concepts  is  not  and  should  not  be  the  exclusive  concern  of  business 
teachers.  He  suggests  that: 

The  area  of  general  business  education,  as  a phase  of 
general  education,  is  a core-curriculum  area  in  a sense  that 
it  tends  to  involve  many  kinds  of  knowledge  in  secondary 
education,  especially  those  of  business,  homemaking,  and 
social  studies.  In  other  words,  general  business  education 
is  not  an  area  of  knowledge  of  exclusive  concern  to  high 
school  and  junior  college  business  teachers.  Nonetheless, 
it  is  probably  true  that  they,  as  a group,  are  best  qualified 
to  teach  most  specialized  subjects  in  the  area  of  general 
business  education,  and,  consequently,  their  professional 
leadership  in  this  core-curriculum  area  is  of  paramount 
significance. 8 


7paul  S.  Lomax,  "Reflections  on  Business  Education,"  Sixteenth 
Annual  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  Lecture,  April  19,  1957  (Cincinnati:  South- 

V/estern  Publishing  Company) , p.  8. 

8 Ibid. 
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Price  takes  a somewhat  different  point  of  view  of  basic  business 
education.  He  feels  that  the  content  of  any  course  classified  as  basic 
business  must  be  completely  divorced  from  job  training  if  it  is  to  be 
classified  correctly  as  basic  business  education. 

Courses  that  are  organized  to  promote,  to  survey,  or  to 
explore  the  vocational  business  subjects  that  will  follow 
the  introductory  course,  may  have  a place  in  the  curriculum; 
although  their  value  is  somewhat  doubtful.  But  we  are  guilty 
of  misrepresentation  when  we  call  them  basic  business. 9 

In  this  statement.  Price  makes  clear  the  position  of  those  who  would 
establish  definite  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  vocational  function 
of  business  education  and  the  basic  business  function  of  business  educa- 
tion. 

Muse  would  concur  with  Price's  point  of  view  as  Wood  reported 
Muse  as  stating  that: 

. . . Vocational  business  education  of  all  kinds  is  outside 
the  area  of  basic  business  education.  True,  the  two  areas 
are  related,  but  they  should  not,  for  various  administrative 
and  pedogogical  reasons,  be  mixed  or  fused. 10 

The  underlying  purpose  of  basic  business  education  in  this  con- 
cept seems  to  be  that  of  developing  competence  in  dealing  with  the  busi- 
ness situations  encountered  by  all  persons  in  everyday  life.  In  this 
concept  basic  business  subjects  are  not  considered  as  specialized  educa- 
tion for  a particular  group  of  business  students,  but  rather  as  general 
subjects  from  which  all  students  may  benefit,  regardless  of  their  occu- 
pational plan  or  major  fields  of  interest. 


?Ray  0.  Price,  "Opportunities  for  Growth  in  Basic  Business  Edu- 
cation," American  Business  Education,  XV  (December,  1958),  77. 


lOWood,  og,  cit.,  p.  290 
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Comments  by  Travis  and  Wells  seem  to  indicate  that  they  would 

concur  with  the  position  of  those  who  consider  basic  business  education 

to  be  general  education  for  all  students  rather  than  pre -vocational 

training  for  business  students.  Travi3  suggests  that  desirable  behavior 

resulting  from  instruction  in  basic  business  and  economic  concepts  will 

include  such  competencies  as: 

. . . understands  and  uses  economic  vocabulary,  helps  to 
increase  efficiency  in  distribution,  looks  at  both  sides 
of  labor -management  disagreements  and  makes  up  his  mind 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts  available,  writes  and  endorses 
checks  correctly,  uses  advertisements  in  planning  his 
shopping,  buys  insurance  that  fits  his  needs,  saves  a 
part  of  his  earnings,  shops  around  to  obtain  the  best 
buys,  makes  and  follows  a budget,  and  investigates  before 
he  invests.!! 

Wells  maintains  that: 

Through  basic  business  education,  pupils  may  develop 
an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  business,  they  may 
grow  in  economic  literacy  and  citizenship,  and  they  may 
improve  their  capacity  to  plan  their  personal-economic 
lives  to  produce  long-range  as  well  as  immediate  satisfaction 
within  a framework  which  looks  toward  continuous  improvement 
for  the  whole  society. 12 

The  report  of  the  participants  in  the  New  York  University 
Conference  of  1956  is  written  from  the  viewpoint  that  the  world  in  which 
we  live  is  essentially  a world  of  business,  but  very  little  is  being 
done  in  the  high  schools  to  prepare  young  people  to  live  in  this  world 
of  business.  In  1956,  it  was  estimated  that  only  five  of  every  one 
hundred  high  school  students  were  taking  a formal  course  to  help  them 


UDorothy  L.  Travis,  "Improving  the  Basic  Business  Program: 
Evaluation  in  Terms  of  Behavioral  Changes,"  Business  Education  Forum, 
XIII  (March,  1959),  15. 

l^Inez  Ray  Wells,  "Teaching  for  Basic  Business  Understandings, " 
The  American  Business  Education  Yearbook  (Buffalo,  New  York:  Niagara 

frontier  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  1951),  p.  115 . 
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understand  business. 13  Jus  participants  defined  basic  business  educa- 
tion as  that  area  of  3tudy  which  supplements  other  studies  in  order 
that  students  may  learn  to: 

1.  manage  with  competence  their  personal  business  affairs 

2.  understand  the  American  business  system 

3.  understand  the  business  problems  facing  them  as 
citizens  in  their  community 

1*.  appreciate  the  business  problems  that  concern 
their  government. Hi 

The  participants  in  this  conference  expressed  a concept  of  basic 
business  education  which  places  the  basic  business  subjects  completely 
separate  from  the  vocational  subjects  of  business  education.  The  par- 
ticipants stress  separateness  to  the  point  of  suggesting  that  such 
courses  as  economics,  general  business  principles,  business  law, 
economic  geography,  and  business  mathematics  are  too  specific  to  be 
suitable  subjects  through  which  to  attempt  to  teach  the  understandings 
outlined  above.  They  maintain  that  the  basic  business  understandings 
needed  by  all  students  could  best  be  taught  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  grade 
through  a subject  entitled  "general  business. "15 

Enterline  defines  basic  business  education  by  using  segments 
of  the  broad  field  of  economics.  He  suggests  that  basic  business 
education  consists  of  four  basic  types  of  economics*  Economic  Principles, 
Business  Economics,  Consumer  Economics,  and  Personal  Economics. 16 

13Report  of  the  Participants,  "Let's  Educate  Youth  for  Effective 
Business  Life  (New  York*  New  York  University,  1956),  pp.  1-2. 

Ibid.,  p.  U. 

15 Ibid. 


l^Bn  ter  line,  og.  cit.,  p.  3i*l. 
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He  maintains  that  the  type  of  economic  emphasis  that  is  given  to  the 
particular  topic  or  subject  taught  as  basic  business  depends  entirely 
upon  the  economic  point  of  view  held  or  taken  by  the  individual  teacher* 
That  is,  basic  business  education  may  be  effectively  taught  from  the 
standpoint  of  each  of  the  four  basic  types  of  economics,  depending  upon 
the  background  of  training  and  experience  of  the  individual  teacher. 

Enterline  has  suggested  that  the  area  of  basic  business  educa- 
tion has  not  been  adequately  defined  in  the  past  because  the  observer 
tends  to  look  for  sharp  lines  of  demarcation  delineating  its  content 
from  all  other  forms  of  subject  matter.  He  concludes  that* 

. . . Basic  business  education,  then,  must  be  viewed  as 
economics  in  its  broadest  aspects;  with  the  understanding 
that  individuals  or  courses  may  deal  with  not  all  aspects 
of  basic  business  but  with  one  particular  area  of  concen- 
tration, such  as  consumer  economics  or  personal  economics. 17 

It  would  appear  that  Enterline’s  concept  of  basic  business  education  may 

offer  a means  to  reconcile  the  two  extreme  concepts  of  basic  business — 

pre-vocational  preparation  for  business  students  and  general  education 

for  all  students. 

Summary 

The  concept  of  a basic  business  function  of  business  education 
has  added  a new  dimension  to  the  role  which  business  education  has 
historically  played  in  the  program  of  the  secondary  school.  Business 
education  has  come  to  the  point  in  its  development  as  an  area  of  study 
in  which  the  original  vocational  purpose  must  be  considered  as  only  one 
of  two  major  purposes  of  business  education  instruction.  The  fact  that 

17ijnterline,  og.  cit.,  P«  3lil. 
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all  persons  engage  in  business  activities  whether  they  are  engaged  in 
business  occupations  or  not,  has  projected  the  basic  business  function 
of  business  education  into  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  improve  the 
business  education  instructional  program  available  to  high  school 
students. 

The  extent  to  which  the  basic  business  concept  ha3  penetrated 
business  education  and  been  accepted  by  business  educators  is  illus- 
trated by  the  paragraph  which  introduces  the  1959  revision  of  the  Guide 
to  Business  Education  in  Florida  Schools: 

All  persons  participate  in  business  activities.  The 
business  education  department  has  the  obligation  of  preparing 
students  for  business  activities  which  are  common  to  all  youth 
and  adults.  The  course  offerings  in  this  department  should 
not  be  confined  and  narrowed  to  serve  only  those  who  already 
have  chosen  selling  or  office  occupations  as  their  career. 

It  should  be  so  organized  as  to  be  of  service  to  all  youth. 18 

Wood  quoted  Gemmell  as  stating  that* 

Basic  business  education  has  been  regarded  by  most 
business  teachers  as  a supplementary  phase  of  the  business 
educational  program,  when  in  reality  it  is  the  pulsing  heart 
of  business  education  itself. 19 

The  nature  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  subjects  designed 
to  provide  basic  business  understandings  has  led  to  many  differing  views 
as  to  the  purpose  of  such  instruction.  The  various  concepts  of  the 
purpose  of  basic  business  education  are  not  far  apart,  but  are  enough 
so  that  universal  agreement  as  to  purpose  is  still  a matter  of  question. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  predominant  concept  today  expresses  the 


■^A  Guide— -Business  Education  in  Florida  Schools,.  Bulletin  11 
(1959  Revision),  State  Department  of  Education,  p.  1. 

19wood,  o£.  cit.,  p.  291. 
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viewpoint  that  basic  business  education  is  general  education  needed  by 
all  students  rather  than  special  or  preparatory  education  for  students 
who  plan  to  enter  business  occupations. 

The  question  of  terminology  is  also  unsettled.  There  are  those 
who  would  call  the  nonvocational  area  of  business  education  ’’general 
business  education."  This  term  is  defended  by  suggesting  that  it  more 
closely  relates  the  area  to  general  education.  The  term  ''social -business 
education”  is  also  used  frequently  as  it  suggests  an  identification  of 
the  area  with  the  general  education  purposes  of  the  social  studies. 
Current  thinking  as  revealed  in  business  education  literature  indicates 
a trend  toward  using  the  term  "general  business"  to  refer  to  a particular 
subject,  and  toward  using  the  term  "basic  business"  to  refer  to  the  area 
of  nonvocational  instruction  in  business  education. 

The  subjects  wiiich  make  up  basic  business  are  another  unsettled 
question.  Some  of  the  subjects  often  mentioned  as  those  whose  content 
contributes  to  the  business  under standings  needed  by  all  students  aret 
general  business,  consumer  economics,  economics,  business  law,  business 
English,  business  mathematics,  business  organization,  and  economic 
geography. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  content  of  a subject  in 
business  education  is  not  the  final  determinant  of  its  classification  as 
either  basic  business  or  a3  vocational  education,  but  rather  it  is  the 
approach  or  emphasis  made  by  the  individual  teacher.  While  it  is  true 
that  business  subjects  can  be  taught  with  a heavy  emphasis  upon  the 
vocational  implications  of  the  content,  it  is  also  true  that  the  content 
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of  certain  business  subjects  is  information  which  crosses  over  business 
or  other  occupational  lines. 

While  there  is  no  one  generally  accepted  definition  of  basic 
business  education  or  its  purposes,  the  importance  of  including  instruc- 
tion in  this  area  in  the  secondary  school  is  commonly  accepted. 


Business  Teacher  Education 

It  is  often  said  that  the  program  of  a school  is  not  any  better 

than  the  teachers  employed  to  implement  the  program.  Nolan  and  Hayden 

make  this  point  for  business  education  programs  by  stating  that: 

. . . with  the  exception  of  the  recognized  objectives,  the 
teacher  is  the  most  important  factor  entering  into  the  success 
of  the  business  education  program.  Hence,  no  curriculum, 
however  well  planned  it  may  be,  no  textbooks,  however  well 
written  they  may  be,  no  equipment,  however  costly  it  may  be, 
will  make  up  for  a poor  teacher.  On  the  other  hand,  a good 
teacher  will  more  than  offset  deficiencies  in  curriculum,  in 
textbooks,  and  in  equipment. 20 

In  the  preceding  sections,  it  was  shown  that  the  vocational 
objective  dominated  the  early  instructional  efforts  of  business  teachers. 
As  with  the  basic  business  function  of  business  education,  only  in 
recent  years  have  business  educators  made  any  marked  progress  in  the 
expansion  of  the  programs  in  business  teacher  education  to  include 
basic  business  education  as  a major  factor.  After  a consideration  of 
the  current  status  of  business  education  in  the  secondary  schools.  Bell 
concluded  that  general  education  should  be  the  first  obligation  of 


2°C.  A.  Nolan  and  Carlos  K.  Hayden,  Principles  and  Problems  of 
Business  Education  (Cincinnati!  South-Western  Publishing  Company,  1958), 
p.  3#. 
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business  education.21  If  this  be  true,  then  a reexamination  of  the 
purpose  of  business  teacher  education  is  necessary. 

The  preparation  of  competent  business  teachers  for  the  secondary 
schools  is  not  necessarily  the  sole  responsibility  of  any  one  agency, 
but  it  is  recognized  that  leadership  must  come  from  the  teacher  training 
institutions.  As  Forkner  suggests: 

If  we  are  to  move  ahead  in  the  preparation  of  business 
teachers,  it  will  have  to  be  because  the  business  teacher 
education  institutions  have  set  up  criteria  for  the  programs 
that  will  result  in  better  teachers.22 

In  addition  to  the  urgent  need  to  reexamine  business  teacher 
education  programs,  many  business  educators  feel  that  it  is  iirperative 
that  more  serious  consideration  be  given  to  the  personal  characteristics 
of  the  students  in  the  business  teacher  program.  The  assumption  is  made 
that  the  teacher  of  basic  business  subjects  may  need  to  have  personal 
characteristics  different  from  those  of  the  teachers  of  the  vocational 
skill  subjects.  Rowe  suggests  that  success  in  the  various  branches  of 
business  teacher  education  is  probably  determined  by  both  specific 
aptitudes  and  personality.  He  further  states  that: 

A person  intending  to  specialize  in  one  of  the  several 
business  education  areas  should  be  encouraged  to  make  his 
choice.  Probably  the  most  important  consideration  in 
permitting  his  selection  is  just  that  "he  feels  he  would 

like  it  better. "23 


21?.obert  ?.  Bell,  "The  Place  of  Business  Education  in  the 
Secondary  Schools,"  XIV  (January,  I960),  3. 

22Hamden  L.  Forkner,  "Differentiation  in  Business  Teacher  Educa- 
tion," The  American  Business  Education  Yearbook  (Somerville,  New  Jersey: 
Somerset  Press,  Inc.,  1956),  p.  251. 

23john  L.  Rowe,  "Guiding  Principles  for  Differentiated  Business 
Teacher  Education  Curriculums, " The  National  Business  Education  (Quarterly 
XXIV  (Winter,  1955),  36.  * 


Porter  is  more  specific  in  his  statement  of  the  personal 
qualifications  of  a successful  teacher  of  basic  business  subjects  when 
he  states* 

Without  a doubt,  the  teacher  of  general  business  or 
advanced  general  business  must  be  capable  of  maintaining  an  s 
informal  classroom  organization  without  sacrificing  good 
discipline.  Also,  the  teacher  must  be  capable  of  developing 
a high  degree  of  participation  on  the  part  of  the  students. 

The  teacher  must  exercise  initiative  in  planning  and  develop- 
ing problems  and  projects  for  investigation  and  study.  The 
teacher  must  be  able  to  cause  students  to  be  curious  about 
economic  problems  and  to  want  to  seek  their  own  answers  to 
individual  and  community  business  problems.* 2^ 

Porter  adds  that,  "Most  business  teachers  have  these  capabilities  but  v 

fail  to  utilize  them  as  they  teach  basic  business  subjects. ”25 

The  participants  in  the  conference  held  at  New  York  University 
in  1956  were  cognizant  of  the  vital  role  which  teacher  interest, 
personality,  and  attitude  play  in  the  successful  teaching  of  basic 
business  subjects.  They  maintained  that: 

Not  everyone  can  successfully  teach  a class  in 
general  business.  In  addition  to  the  obvious  requirements 
of  a background  rich  in  subject  matter  and  experience,  the 
administrator  must  consider  two  other  qualifications:  a 

desire  to  teach  general  business  and  also  a desire  to  use 
suitable  methods. 2° 

While  this  statement  might  be  applied  to  any  area  of  teaching,  the  con- 
tention in  this  statement  is  that  the  field  of  business  education 
presents  a unique  problem  for  the  administrator  as  he  seeks  to  secure 


^Gerald  Porter,  "Challenges  in  Basic  Business,"  Business  Educa- 
tion  Forum,  XII  (March,  1958),  11. 


2%bid. 

2%eport  of  the  Participants,  0£.  cit.,  p.  lli 
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the  business  teacher  who  will  be  the  most  effective  teacher  in  the 
particular  situation.  Regarding  methods  of  teaching,  the  participants 
suggested  that: 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  teaching  of  business 
subjects  involves  a wide  range  of  differences  in  method. 

An  instructor  may  be  happy  and  effective  teaching  a 
subject  such  as  typewriting  or  shorthand  that  requires 
little  class  discussion  and  little  variance  in  procedures. 

Other  teachers  may  do  better  work  in  a class  in  general 
business,  which  calls  for,  among  others,  group  discussion, 
problem  solving,  and  varied  pupil  activity.  27 

Another  expression  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  teaching  problems 
presented  by  the  nature  of  the  content  of  basic  business  subjects  is 
given  by  Oilbreth  and  Bahr: 

In  general,  the  teaching  of  basic  business  subjects 
resembles  the  teaching  of  social  studies  more  than  it  does 
the  teaching  of  the  vocational  business  subjects  of  shorthand, 
typewriting,  and  bookkeeping.  In  the  skill  subjects,  repetition 
is  a primary  need  to  gain  speed  and  control.  In  basic  business 
courses,  beliefs*  understandings,  attitudes,  perhaps  stated  in 
brief  concepts  to  be  used  as  a basis  for  action,  are  the 
desired  outcomes. 28 

In  support  of  his  contention  that  business  teacher  education 
must  prepare  potential  business  teachers  to  cope  successfully  with  the 
problems  of  teaching  in  the  area  of  basic  business,  Goodman  states: 

We  can  also  see  that  the  basic  preparation  should  be 
in  the  nature  of  teaching  in  the  general  field  of  business 
education.  The  undergraduate  program  should  avoid  too  high 
a degree  of  specialization.  All  business  teachers  should  be 
authorized  to  teach  elementary,  general,  or  basic  business. 29 


27ibid. 

2®Harold  Oilbreth  and  Gladys  Bahr,  "How  Does  the  Principal  Evalu- 
ate the  Effectiveness  of  the  Teaching  of  Basic  Business  Education,”  The 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary- School  Principals, 
XXXXI  (January,  195V),  135.  * 

29David  G.  Goodman,  "The  Business  Teacher,"  American  Business 
Education,  XIV  (October,  1957),  hi. 
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This  point  of  view  of  the  responsibility  of  the  business  teacher 
education  institutions  seems  to  stem  from  the  concept  of  basic  business 
education  as  general  education  for  all  students. 

Price,  one  of  the  most  avid  proponents  of  basic  business  educa- 
tion, suggests  that  if  basic  business  is  not  to  lose  out  by  default,  the 
need  for  better  preparation  of  teachers  must  be  recognized  and  met 
through  the  strengthening  of  three  areas  of  business  teacher  preparation: 

1*  Business  teachers  should  have  adequate  content 
preparation.  Specific  subjects  need  not  be 
required.  Instead,  broad  fields  of  study  should 
be  suggested.  These  will  vary  from  one  institution 
to  another,  but  in  general  would  include  economics, 
finance,  marketing,  insurance,  investments,  business 
organization  and  management,  labor,  business  law, 
and  consumption. 

2.  A separate  methods  course  in  teaching  the  basic 
business  subjects  should  be  required  as  a part  of 
the  preparation  of  all  business  teachers.  In  other 
words,  teaching  the  basic  business  subjects  should 
receive  the  same  consideration  as  teaching  the  skill 
courses.  (Note*  Price  reported  that  less  than  ten 
per  cent  of  the  business  teacher  education  institutions 
have  a separate  undergraduate  methods  course  in  the 
teaching  of  the  basic  business  subjects.) 

3.  Somewhere  along  the  line  we  need  to  instill  into 
every  business  teacher  a high  regard  and  enthusiasm 
for  teaching  basic  business. 30 

While  it  would  seem  that  these  three  areas  are  essential  requirements  in 
all  programs  of  business  teacher  education  today,  the  implication  is 
that  these  requirements  have  not  received  adequate  attention  in  the  past. 

The  preparation  of  teachers  of  business  education  originally 
was  oriented  toward  preparation  for  successful  teaching  of  business 


30Ray  0.  Price,  "The  Preparation  of  Basic  Business  Teachers,” 
The  National  Business  Education  Quarterly,  XXIV  (Winter,  1955)*  Ii3-Wi. 
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skills  needed  in  office  occupations.  Improvement  of  the  effectiveness 
of  business  teacher  education  will  probably  come  from  efforts  to  place 
instruction  in  the  business  skills  within  the  larger  context  of  in- 
struction in  basic  business  understandings.  After  an  examination  of 
the  current  status  of  business  education  in  the  secondary  school  in  the 
business  teacher  training  institutions,  McGill  and  Woodward  concluded 
that: 

* . . Skills  are  only  the  tools  of  business  and  should 
be  considered  only  as  "means  to  an  end."  A teacher  of 
shorthand,  typewriting,  or  bookkeeping  who  is  concerned 
only  with  the  minutiae  of  these  subjects,  who  knows  little 
of  current  business  problems,  basic  economic  concepts  and 
understandings,  or  the  role  of  business  in  society  is  a 
teacher  of  tools  and  not  of  business  education. 31 

Goodman  and  Polishook  have  been  quoted  as  stating  that  ",  . . 
the  basic  curriculum  has  never  had  a fair  trial  because  we  have  never 
had  a systematic,  scientific,  concentrated,  'inspired*  attempt  to  teach 
basic  business  education. "32  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  situation  at 
the  time  of  their  statement  would  be  such  that  they  were  justified  in 
making  the  remark.  This  condemnation  not  only  questions  the  interest 
and  enthusiasm  of  past  efforts  to  teach  basic  business  subjects  in  the 
secondary  school,  but  also  is  a challenge  to  business  teacher  institu- 
tions and  business  teachers  to  reexamine  their  positions  in  order  that 
business  education,  through  effective  efforts  of  competent  business 
teachers,  may  successfully  attain  the  basic  business  function  now 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  primary  purposes  of  business  education. 


-^■McGill  and  Woodward,  og.  cit.,  pp.  Ii3-Uii. 
32wood,  og.  cit.,  p.  291. 
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Summary 

This  section  has  been  a review  of  some  of  the  recent  and 
current  points  of  view  regarding  the  changed  and  changing  role  of 
business  teacher  education.  There  is  widespread  agreement  among 
business  educators  that  many  teacher  training  programs  are  not  ade- 
quately preparing  teachers  to  teach  the  basic  business  subjects.  The 
problem  is  one  of  interest  and  attitude  as  well  as  aptitude.  The 
primary  responsibility  for  creating  an  atmosphere  in  which  business 
teachers  can  prepare  to  teach  competently  all  of  the  subjects  of 
business  education  rests  with  the  teacher  training  institutions. 

Current  concepts  of  the  role  of  business  teacher  education 
today  serve  to  point  up  a significant  fact  about  business  education 
both  in  the  secondary  school  and  in  the  teacher  training  institutions. 
This  fact  is  that  the  crisis  in  business  education  today  is  not  one  of 
recognition  for  a rightful  place  in  the  curriculum  or  of  academic 
equality  in  faculty  preparation,  but  rather  ace  that  is  more  serious — 
the  crisis  of  objectives. 33  The  most  pressing  problem  of  business 
teacher  education  today  is  closely  allied  with  the  rapid  development 
of  the  basic  business  function  of  business  education.  As  Rowe  puts  the 
question,  "Should  the  major  objective  in  business  education  be  general 
education  or  vocational  education,  or  is  it  possible  to  have  several 
objectives,  and  if  so,  what  is  to  be  the  emphasis,  the  priority?"^ 

33 John  L.  Rowe,  "The  Crisis  of  Objectives  and  Business  Teacher 
Preparation,"  The  Balance  Sheet,  XXXIX  (January,  1958),  195. 

%bid. 
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In  spite  of  the  "crisis  of  objectives"  and  of  the  various 
expressions  of  the  role  which  business  education  should  play  in  the 
secondary  school,  there  seems  to  be  widespread  agreement  upon  the 
need  for  expanding  the  framework  and  purpose  within  which  teacher- 
training institutions  prepare  teachers  of  business  education.  As  with 
any  problem  or  problem  area,  the  resolving  of  the  "crisis  of  objectives" 
can  be  augmented  through  the  identification  of  the  points  of  strength 
and  weaknesses  in  procedures  and  efforts  to  meet  the  two  major  ob- 
jectives in  both  the  secondary  school  and  the  teacher  training  institu- 
tions, Such  is  the  intended  contribution  of  this  study. 


CHAPTER  in 


RELATIONSHIP  OF  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE  AND  WORK  EXPERIENCE 
IN  BUSINESS  OCCUPATIONS  TO  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  TEACHING 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION  SUBJECTS 


The  types  of  experience  which  an  individual  has  in  connection 
with  his  occupation  are  a major  factor  in  determining  the  individual’s 
attitude  toward  his  occupation  and  the  various  aspects  of  the  occupa- 
tion. Since  attitude  is  essentially  the  sum  of  one’s  feelings,  the 
attitudes  toward  teaching  business  education  subjects  held  by  the 
teachers  included  in  this  study  are  assumed  to  be  in  part  the  product 
of  the  teaching  experiences  of  the  teachers. 

Work  experience  other  than  teaching  is  also  an  important  con- 
sideration in  the  background  experiences  of  business  teachers.  Work 
experience  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  successful  teaching  in  busi- 
ness education,  but  the  desirability  of  work  experience  for  business 
teachers  is  widely  proclaimed  by  business  educators.  Goodman  suggests 
that? 


. . . One  can  hardly  acquire  competency  in  business  skills 
by  formal  study  alone.  The  business  experience  should  be 
true  experience  in  a business  capacity;  the  teacher  should 
have  experience  on  one  job  for  pay  and  in  one  position  in 
competition  and  in  association  with  career  workers  in  the 
office  or  industry. 


^•David  0.  Goodman,  "The  Business  Teacher,"  American  Business 
Education,  XIV  (October,  1957),  1*3- 
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This  chapter  is  a review  of  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  teach- 
ing experiences  and  work  experiences  in  business  occupations  of  59  of 
the  60  teachers  who  were  interviewed.  Because  the  information  blank 
was  not  returned  by  one  of  the  teachers,  teaching  experience  and  work 
experience  data  on  that  teacher  were  not  available  for  examination. 

Since  this  teacher  was  classified  as  having  no  particular  preference 
regarding  the  teaching  of  business  subjects,  complete  comparison  and 
analysis  of  the  strong  preference  and  moderate  preference  classifications 
in  relation  to  teaching  experiences  and  work  experiences  are  still 
possible . 

Teaching  Experiences 

As  indicated  in  Chapter  I,  the  60  teachers  were  placed  into  five 
teaching  preference  classifications  upon  the  basis  of  the  over-all  im- 
pression gained  by  the  writer  from  the  comments  and  reactions  made  by 
the  teacher  during  the  interview.  The  distribution  of  the  60  teachers 
among  the  five  preference  classifications  is  given  in  Table  1|. 

Twenty-four  or  UO  per  cent  of  the  60  interviewed  teachers  were 
classified  as  having  a strong  preference  for  teaching  skill  subjects. 

Nine  or  15  per  cent  of  the  60  teachers  were  classified  as  having  a 
strong  preference  for  teaching  basic  business  subjects.  Ten  or  16.67 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  were  classified  as  having  a moderate  preference 
for  teaching  the  skill  subjects  and  10  were  classified  as  having  a 
moderate  preference  for  teaching  the  basic  business  subjects.  Seven  or 
11.66  per  cent  were  classified  as  having  no  particular  preference. 
Thirty-four  or  56.67  per  cent  of  the  teachers  were  classified  as  having 
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either  a strong  or  a moderate  preference  for  teaching  skill  subjects, 
and  19  or  31.67  per  cent  were  classified  as  having  a strong  or  moderate 
preference  for  teaching  basic  business  subjects. 

TABLE  h 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  60  TEACHERS  BASED  UPON  PREFERENCE  CLASSIFICATION 


Preference 
Clas  sif ic  ation 

Number  of 
Teachers 

Per  Cent 

Strong  skill  preference 

2h 

1:0.00 

Moderate  skill  preference 

10 

16.67 

No  preference 

7 

11.66 

Moderate  basic  preference 

10 

16.67 

Strong  basic  preference 

9 

15.00 

Total 

60 

100.00 

For  the  purpose  of  simplification  in  presenting  the  attitude 

data,  the  following  abbreviations  will  be  used  in  some  of  the  remaining 

tables  which  include  these  preference  classifications: 

3SP  — Strong  Skill  Preference 
MSP  — Moderate  Skill  Preference 
NP  — No  Preference 
MBP  — Moderate  Basic  Preference 
SBP  — Strong  Basic  Preference 

The  distribution  shown  in  Table  5 was  found  when  the  teaching 
preferences  of  the  60  teachers  were  related  to  the  size  of  the  county 
in  which  they  were  currently  teaching. 


TABLE  5 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TEAGHINO  PREFERENCES  BASED  UPON  COUNTY  SIZE 
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Preference 

Classification 

No.  of 
Teachers 

County  Size  Category 

1 to  5 

6 to  17 

18 

or  More 

No. 

Per  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

SSP 

2k 

k 

28.57 

6 

33.33 

1 k 

50.00 

MSP 

10 

k 

28.57 

2 

11.11 

k 

1U. 29 

NP 

7 

2 

lli. 29 

1 

5.56 

k 

1U.29 

MBP 

10 

k 

28.57 

k 

22.22 

2 

7.13 

SBP 

9 

0 

00.00 

5 

27.78 

k 

1U.  29 

Totals 

60 

Ik 

100.00 

18 

100.00 

28 

100.00 

No  teacher  in  the  small  counties  was  classified  as  having  a 
strong  preference  for  teaching  the  basic  business  subjects.  Four  or 
28.57  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  small  counties  were  classified  as 
having  a moderate  preference  for  teaching  the  basic  business  subjects, 
and  two  or  Hi. 29  per  cent  of  the  teachers  were  classified  as  having  no 
particular  teaching  preference.  The  remaining  eight  or  57. lU  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  in  the  small  counties  were  equally  divided  between  the 
strong  skill  preference  classification  and  the  moderate  skill  prefer- 
ence classification. 

The  distribution  of  teaching  preferences  for  the  18  teachers  in 
the  medium  size  counties  shows  no  marked  emphasis  toward  either  the 
skill  preference  classifications  or  the  basic  business  preference.  The 
distribution  in  the  large  counties  shows  a marked  emphasis  in  the 
direction  of  the  skill  preference  classifications.  Fourteen  or  50  per 
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cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  large  counties  were  classified  as  having 
a strong  preference  for  teaching  the  skill  subjects,  and  U or  1U.29 
per  cent  were  classified  as  having  a moderate  preference  for  teaching 
the  skill  subjects.  The  18  teachers  in  the  two  skill  classifications 
are  6U.28  per  cent  of  the  28  teachers  who  were  teaching  in  the  large 
counties.  Six  or  21. U3  per  cent  of  the  teachers  were  classified  as 
having  either  a moderate  preference  or  a strong  preference  for  teaching 
the  basic  business  subjects.  By  combining  adjacent  rows,  the  distribu- 
tion in  Table  5 was  fitted  into  a 2 x 3 contingency  table  for  the 
purpose  of  calculating  chi  square.  The  distribution  was  revealed  to  be 
significant  at  the  .70  level  of  significance. 

The  distribution  shown  in  Table  6 was  found  when  the  preference 
classifications  were  related  to  the  total  enrollment  in  the  high  schools 
in  which  the  teachers  were  currently  teaching.  There  is  only  slight 
variation  between  the  figures  given  in  Table  5 and  those  given  in  Table 
6*  The  variations  between  the  distributions  in  the  two  tables  are  due 
to  the  fact  that  one  school  in  the  6 to  17  category  had  a total  enroll- 
ment of  less  than  300,  and  five  schools  in  the  same  category  had  total 
enrollments  of  901  or  more.  By  fitting  the  data  in  Table  6 into  a 
2x3  contingency  table,  the  calculation  of  Chi  Square  revealed  the 
distribution  to  be  significant  at  the  .70  level  of  significance. 3 
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See  Appendix  B 


3 See  Appendix  B 


TABLE  6 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  TEACHING  PREFERENCES  BA3ED  UPON  TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  IN 
HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  WHICH  THE  TEACHERS  WERE  CURRENTLY  TEACHING 


Preference 

Classification 

No.  of 
Teachers 

Total  School  Enrollment 

300  or  Less 
No.  Per  Cent 

301  to  900 
No.  Per  Cent 

901  or  More 
No.  Per  Cent 

SSP 

2h 

5 

33.33 

3 

25.00 

16 

1*8. 1*8 

MSP 

10 

li 

26.67 

2 

16.67 

h 

12.12 

NP 

7 

2 

13.33 

0 

00.00 

5 

15.15 

MBP 

10 

a 

26.67 

h 

33.33 

2 

6.06 

SBP 

9 

0 

00.00 

3 

25.00 

6 

18.19 

Totals 

60 

15 

100.00 

12 

100.00 

33 

100.00 

The  distribution  in  Table  7 was  found  when  the  business  subjects 
currently  taught  by  the  60  teachers  were  related  to  the  size  of  the 
counties  in  which  they  were  currently  teaching.  The  subjects  taught 
were  determined  by  asking  the  teachers  at  the  time  of  the  interview  to 
name  the  business  subjects  they  were  currently  teaching.  The  naming  of 
a subject  title,  therefore,  meant  that  the  teacher  was  teaching  at  least 
one  section  of  that  subject.  The  teacher  may  have  been  teaching  two  or 
more  sections  of  that  subject.  The  figures  in  Table  7,  therefore,  refer 
to  frequency  with  which  the  indie cted  subject  titles  were  named  by  the 
teachers  as  those  currently  taught. 

The  titles  of  skill  subjects  were  named  91  or  5U.17  per  cent  of 
the  168  times  subject  titles  were  given.  The  titles  of  basic  business 
subjects  were  named  77  or  1*5.83  per  cent  of  the  168  times  subject 


TABLE  7 

FREQUENCY  WITH  WHICH  SUBJECT  TITLES  WERE  NAMED  BY  60  TEACHERS 
AS  THOSE  CURRENTLY  TAUGHT  BASED  UPON  COUNTY  SIZE 
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titles  were  given.  '.Typewriting  was  named  by  1*6  or  76,67  per  cent  of 
the  60  teachers,  shorthand  was  named  by  23  or  38.33  per  cent  of  the 
teacher's,  general  business  was  named  by  23  or  38.33  per  cent  of  the 
teachers,  bookkeeping  was  named  by  16  or  26.67  per  cent,  ousiness 
mathematics  by  lf>  or  25  per  cent,  business  law  by  lit  or  23.33  per 
cent,  and  business  English  by  10  or  16.67  per  cent  of  the  teachers. 

While  6h,hh  per  cent  of  the  subject  titles  named  by  the 
lit  teachers  in  the  snutll  counties  were  skill  subjects,  1*7.8 9 per 
cent  of  the  subject  titles  named  by  the  28  teachers  in  the  large 
counties  were  skill  subjects.  The  data  in  Table  7 seem  to  indicate 
that  the  larger  the  county  the  more  likely  basic  business  subject 
titles  will  be  found  in  the  high  school  programs  of  the  county. 

Calculation  of  chi  square  for  the  data  in  Table  7 revealed 
the  distribution  to  be  significant  at  the  .30  level  of  significance.1* 

Table  8 shows  that  while  78.95  per  cent  of  the  subject  titles 
named  by  the  teachers  in  the  strong  skill  preference  classification 
were  skill  subjects,  75.87  per  cent  of  the  subject  titles  named 
by  the  teachers  in  the  strong  basic  preference  classification  were 
basic  business  subjects.  The  per  cent  of  subject  titles  in  both 
moderate  preference  classifications  show  a balance  in  favor  of  the 
subjects  in  the  same  area  as  the  preference  classification.  The  per 
cent  in  the  no  preference  classification  shows  a marked  balance  in 
favor  of  the  basic  business  subject  titles.  While  1*5  or  l*9.i*5  per 

^See  Appendix  B. 


FREQUENCY  WITH  WHICH  SUBJECT  TITLES  WERE  NAMED  BY  60  TEACHERS  AS  THOSE  CURRENTLY  TAUGHT 

BASED  UPON  PREFERENCE  CLASSIFICATIONS 
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®First  and  second  year  subjects  Included  under  single  subject  title 
^Number  of  teachers  in  the  classification* 
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cent  of  the  91  skill  subject  titles  were  named  by  teachers  in  the 
strong  skill  preference  classification,  only  7 or  7,69  per  cent 
of  the  skill  subject  titles  were  named  by  teachers  in  the  strong 
basic  preference  classification. 

By  combining  adjacent  columns,  the  calculation  of  chi 
square  for  the  data  in  Table  8 revealed  the  distribution  to  be  sig- 
nificant at  the  .01  level  of  significance .£ 

The  distribution  in  Table  9 shows  that  53.85  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  in  the  small  counties  had  between  5 and  12  years  of 
teaching  experience.  Between  1 and  U years  teaching  experience 
was  indicated  by  50  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  medium  size 
counties  and  by  6U.29  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  large  counties. 
Thirty  or  50.85  per  cent  of  the  59  teachers  had  had  four  years*  teach- 
ing experience  or  less. 

The  data  in  Table  10  reveal  that  50  per  cent  of  the  strong 
skill  preference  group  and  55.56  per  cent  of  the  strong  basic 
preference  group  had  between  1 and  k years  of  teaching  experience. 
Seventy  per  cent  of  the  teachers  with  lli  years  of  teaching  experience 
or  more  were  classified  as  having  either  a strong  or  a moderate 
preference  for  teaching  the  skill  subjects.  While  9 or  37.50  per 
cent  of  the  2h  teachers  in  the  strong  skill  preference  classifica- 
tion had  had  three  years'  teaching  experience  or  less,  5 or  55.56 
per  cent  of  the  9 teachers  in  the  strong  basic  preference  classification 

^See  Appendix  B. 
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TABLE  9 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  YEARS  OF  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE  OF  59  TEACHERS 
BASED  UPON  SIZE  OF  COUNTY  IN  WHICH  CURRENTLY  TEACHING 


Yearsa 

Total (59) 
No.  Per  Cent 

County  Size  Category 

No, 

1 to  5 

, Per  Cent  No, 

6 to  17 
. Per  Cent 

18  or  More 
No.  Per  Cent 

1 to  h 

1 

12 

0 

6 

6 

2 

8 

2 

1 

5 

3 

6 

0 

2 

a 

h 

k 

1 

0 

3 

— — 

— — 

MMi 

Totals 

30 

50,85 

3 

23.08 

9 

5o.oo 

18 

6a.29 

5 to  12 

5 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

3 

1 

1 

1 

7 

3 

1 

0 

2 

9 

a 

1 

2 

1 

10 

2 

1 

1 

0 

11 

a 

2 

2 

0 

12 

2 

9 

1 

0 

1 

— 

■—  - 

— — 

Totals 

19 

32.20 

7 

53.85 

6 

33.33 

6 

21.1*2 

lit  to  35 

“IT" 

1 

1 

0 

0 

16 

1 

0 

0 

1 

19 

1 

0 

1 

0 

22 

1 

0 

0 

1 

23 

1 

0 

1 

0 

25 

1 

1 

0 

0 

29 

1 

0 

1 

0 

30 

1 

0 

0 

1 

32 

1 

0 

0 

1 

35 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Totals 

10 

16.95 

1 

23.08 

1 

16.67 

T 

ia.29 

Totals 

5$> 

100.00 

Ip 

100.00 

18 

100.00 

28 

100.00 

Emitted  years  were  not  represented  in  the  years  of  teaching 
experience  indicated  by  the  teachers. 

^Totals  are  one  less  than  number  interviewed  because  one 
teacher  in  the  1 to  5 category  did  not  return  information  blank. 
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had  had  three  years'  teaching  experience  or  less.  Eight  or  88.89 
per  cent  of  the  9 teachers  in  the  strong  basic  preference  classifi- 
cation had  had  eleven  years'  teaching  experience  or  less.  Eighteen 
or  65  per  cent  of  the  2l*  teachers  in  the  strong  skill  preference 
classification  had  had  twelve  years'  teaching  experience  or  less* 

The  distribution  in  Table  10  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
length  of  teaching  experience  may  be  related  to  the  attitude  the 
teachers  held  toward  teaching  business  subjects.  Wten  the  data 
in  Table  10  were  fitted  into  a 2 x 2 contingency  table,  the  distri- 
bution was  found  to  be  significant  at  the  .80  level  of  significance.6 

As  indicated  in  Chapter  I,  certain  teachers  were  selected 
for  inclusion  in  the  study  upon  the  basis  of  the  business  subjects 
they  were  teaching.  Using  the  subjects  listed  for  the  teachers 
in  the  Personnel  Directory,  the  teachers  in  the  30  counties  who 
were  teaching  only  basic  business  subjects  were  selected.  A hvq 
number  of  teachers  who  were  teaching  only  skill  subjects  was  selected 
at  random  from  the  counties  in  the  categories  6 to  17  and  18  or  more. 
No  teacher  in  the  small  counties  was  teaching  only  basic  business 
subjects.  In  spite  of  this  attempt  to  keep  the  number  of  teachers 
selected  in  each  subject  matter  area  equal,  schedule  changes  and 
reassignments  after  the  publication  of  the  Personnel  Directory 
resulted  in  an  unequal  representation  of  the  two  subject  matter 
areas. 

^ See  Appendix  B# 
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Table  11  shows  the  distribution  of  the  60  teachers  upon 
the  basis  of  the  subject  matter  areas  of  concentration  as  determined 
by  the  titles  of  the  subjects  the  teachers  indicated  they  were  currently 
teaching.  No  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  number  of  sections 
of  each  subject  the  teacher  was  teaching.  For  example,  a teacher  may 
have  been  teaching  four  sections  of  a skill  subject  and  one  section 
of  a basic  business  subject*  When  asked  what  subjects  were  taught, 
the  teacher  would  respond  with  the  name  of  the  skill  subject  taught 
and  the  name  of  the  basic  business  subject  taught.  This  teacher, 
therefore,  would  be  placed  in  the  half  and  half  classification# 

TABLE  11 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PATTERNS  OF  SUBJECT  MATTER  TAUGHT  BY  60  TEACHERS 
BASED  UPON  PREFERENCE  CLASSIFICATIONS 


Degree  of  Con- 
centration'* 

Total 

Preference  Classifications 

SSP 

MSP 

NP 

MBP 

SBP 

All  skill 

Hi 

13 

1 

0 

0 

0 

All  skill  but  one 

15 

5 

k 

1 

k 

1 

Half  and  half 

16 

5 

3 

5 

3 

0 

All  basic  but  one 

8 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

All  basic 

7 

0 

1 

0 

1 

5 

Totals 

60 

2ii 

10 

7 

10 

9 

Based  upon  subject  titles# 
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The  data  in  Table  11  seem  to  indicate  that  the  type  and 
area  of  subject  matter  currently  taught  by  the  teachers  greatly 
influenced  the  comments  the  teachers  made  during  the  interview* 

While  13  or  92*86  per  cent  of  the  teachers  who  were  teaching  only 
sJ^ill  subjects  were  placed  in  the  strong  skill  preference  classic 
fi cation,  5 or  71*143  per  cent  of  the  teachers  who  were  teaching 
only  basic  business  subjects  were  placed  in  the  strong  basic  prefer- 
ence classification.  The  two  moderate  preference  classifications 
show  slight  teaching  area  concentrations  in  the  direction  of 
the  preference  classification.  When  the  data  in  Table  11  were 
fitted  into  a 2 x 3 contingency  table,  the  distribution  was  found 
to  be  significant  at  the  .01  level  of  significance.7 

Table  12  shows  that  the  greater  per  cent  of  total  semester 
hours  credit  in  college  business  subjects  was  in  ak-m  subjects 
for  both  the  H4  teachers  who  were  teaching  only  sw-m  subjects  and 
the  6 teachers  who  were  teaching  only  basic  business  subjects* 

A higher  per  cent  of  semester  hours  credit  in  skill  subjects  is 
shown  for  the  teachers  who  were  teaching  only  skill  subjects  than 
is  shown  for  the  teachers  who  were  teaching  only  basic  business 
subjects* 

Seven  or  50  per  cent  of  the  teachers  who  were  teaching  only 
skill  subjects  had  nine  years  or  more  of  teaching  experience*  Six 
or  75  per  cent  of  the  teachers  who  were  teaching  only  basic  business 
subjects  had  seven  years  or  less  of  teaching  experience. 

7 

See  Appendix  B. 
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TABLE  12 

FOURTEEN  TEACHERS  TEACHING  ONLY  SKILL  SUBJECTS  AND  8 TEACHERS  TEACHING 
ONLY  BASIC  BUSINESS  SUBJECTS  BASED  UPON  YEARS  OF  TEACHING 
EXPERIENCE  AND  SEMESTER  HOURS  COLLEGE  CREDIT  IN 
BUSINESS  SUBJECTS 


Years  Teaching 
Area  Experience 

Semester  Hours  in  Business  Subjects 

Total 

Skill 

Per  Cent 

Basic 

Per  Cent 

Skill  only 

l*o.o 

1 

22.0 

18.0 

2 

29.3 

20.0 

9.3 

2 

33.2 

19.2 

ll*.0 

3 

1*0.0 

16.0 

21*.0 

3 

25.9 

17.9 

8.0 

1* 

1*0.0 

19.0 

21.0 

6 

1*7.0 

26.0 

21.0 

9 

1*6.2 

23.6 

22.6 

10 

26.0 

21.0 

5.0 

12 

73.0 

1*2.0 

31.0 

12 

88.0 

1*5.0 

1*3.0 

19 

30.0 

11*.0 

16.0 

22 

68.0 

35.0 

33.0 

32 

36.5 

36.5 

0.0 

Totals 

623.1 

357.2 

57.33 

265.9 

1*2.67 

Basic  only 

1 

19.9 

3.3 

16.6 

1 

29.2 

17.2 

12.0 

2 

38.1* 

8.7 

29.7 

2 

56.9 

1*3.9 

13.0 

3 

39.0 

21.0 

18.0 

7 

1*7.7 

23.3 

2l*.l* 

16 

1*6.0 

32.0 

ll*.0 

30 

26.0 

ll».0 

12.0 

Totals 

303.1 

163.1* 

53.91* 

139.7 

1*6.06 

The  approximate  number  of  years  in  which  58  teachers  had  taught 
one  or  more  basic  business  subjects  was  determined.  These  data  are 
approximate  because  of  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the  teachers 


indicated  the  subjects  taught  in  each  teaching  position.  Of  the  68 
years  in  which  the  21*  teachers  in  the  strong  skill  preference  classi- 
fication had  taught  basic  business  subjects,  only  one  basic  business 
subject  was  taught  in  60  or  88.21*  per  cent  of  the  years,  and  two 
basic  business  subjects  were  taught  in  8 or  11.76  per  cent  of  the 
years.  One  teacher  in  the  strong  skill  preference  classification 
had  never  taught  any  basic  business  subject  on  a full-time  basis. 

None  of  the  teachers  in  the  strong  skill  preference  classification 
had  had  a year  of  teaching  experience  in  which  he  taught  3 or  more 
basic  business  subjects. 

' * v 6 

Of  the  39  years  in  which  the  9 teachers  in  the  strong  basic 
preference  classification  had  taught  basic  business  subjects,  only 
one  basic  business  subject  was  taught  in  15  or  38.1*6  per  cent  of  the 
years,  two  basic  business  subjects  were  taught  in  16  or  1*1.93  per 
cent  of  the  years,  three  basic  business  subjects  were  taught  in  5 
or  12.82  per  cent  of  the  years,  and  1*  or  more  basic  business  subjects 
were  taught  in  3 or  6.79  per  cent  of  the  years.  While  these  data 
are  approximate,  they  provide  some  evidence  to  indicate  that  the 
longer  the  teaching  experience  in  teaching  a number  of  subjects  in 
the  basic  business  area,  the  more  likely  will  be  developed  favorable 
attitudes  toward  teaching  basic  business  subjects. 

The  distribution  in  Table  13  provides  additional  information 
regarding  experience  in  relation  to  the  preference  classifications. 

The  exact  number  of  teaching  positions  in  which  the  59  teachers  had 
taught  basic  business  subjects  could  be  determined.  Table  13  shows 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  FULL-TIME  TEACHING  POSITIONS  IN  WHICH  BASIC  BUSINESS  SUBJECTS  WERE  TAUGHT 

BASED  UPON  PREFERENCE  CLASSIFICATIONS* 
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that  basic  business  subjects  were  not  taught  in  U3  or  59,72  per  cent 
of  the  72  teaching  positions  held  by  the  2k  teachers  in  the  strong 
skill  preference  classification.  Of  the  21  teaching  positions  held 
by  the  9 teachers  in  the  strong  basic  preference  classification, 
basic  business  subjects  were  not  taught  in  5 or  23.81  per  cent  of 
the  positions.  Three  or  more  basic  business  subjects  were  taught 
in  only  one  of  100  positions  held  by  2k  teachers  in  the  strong  skill 
preference  classification  and  the  10  teachers  in  the  moderate  nun 
preference  classification.  Three  or  more  basic  business  subjects 
were  taught  in  8 of  UU  positions  held  by  the  9 teachers  in  the  strong 
basic  preference  classification  and  the  10  teachers  in  the  moderate 
basic  preference  classification. 

The  data  in  Table  13  indicate  that  the  type  and  pattern  of 
business  subject  matter  previously  taught  by  the  teachers  are  closely 
related  to  the  comments  made  by  the  teachers  during  the  interview.  3y 
combining  adjacent  rows  and  columns  to  fit  the  data  in  Table  13  into 
a contingency  table,  calculation  of  chi  square  revealed  the  distri- 
bution to  be  significant  at  the  .01  level  of  significance.8 

'ate ' 

During  the  interview,  a question  was  asked  regarding  the 
teacher's  primary  objectives  in  teaching  business  subjects.  When  the 
question  was  not  answered  directly,  the  point  was  pursued  until 
the  writer  felt  that  the  teacher  had  responded  sufficiently  for  the 
writer  to  classify  the  teacher  as  having  primarily  an  objective  of 

8 

See  Appendix  B* 
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(1)  creating  vocational  competency,  (2)  providing  basic  business 
understandings,  or  (3)  vocational  competency  and  basic  business 
understandings  • 

Table  lit  shows  the  distribution  of  the  three  classes  of 
objectives  upon  the  basis  of  the  preference  classifications*  Of 
the  31  teachers  who  were  classified  as  having  the  creation  of  vo- 
cational competency  as  their  primary  objective  in  teaching,  22  or 
70*97  per  cent  were  in  the  strong  skill  preference  classification, 
and  7 or  22.58  per  cent  were  in  the  moderate  skill  preference  classi- 
fication. The  5 teachers  who  were  classified  as  having  the  provision 

TABLE  1U 

f 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  OBJECTIVES  OF  TEACHING  BUSINESS  SUBJECTS 
BASED  UPON  PREFERENCE  CLASSIFICATIONS 


Preference  Classifications  and 
Number  of  Teachers 


Primary  Objective  of  Teaching 

Total 

SSP 

MSP 

NP 

MBP 

SBP 

Vocational  competency 

31 

22 

7 

1 

1 

0 

Basic  business  understandings 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

Vocational  competency  and  basic 
business  understandings 

i ••  ■ 

2k 

2 

3 

6 

7 

6 

Totals 

60 

2U 

10 

7 

10 

9 

of  basic  business  understandings  as  their  primary  objective  in  teaching 
business  subjects  were  in  the  moderate  basic  preference  and  strong 
basic  preference  classifications.  No  teacher  in  the  strong  basic 
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preference  classification  indicated  vocational  competency  as  his 
primary  objective  in  teaching.  When  the  data  in  Table  Hi  were 
fitted  into  a contingency  table,  the  calculation  of  chi  square 
revealed  the  distribution  to  be  significant  at  the  .01  level  of 
significance.^ 

Administrative  and  Supervisory  Experience 
Only  8 or  13.56  per  cent  of  the  $9  teachers  for  whom  this 
information  was  available  had  administrative  or  supervisory  experience . 
Of  the  8,  2 were  teaching  in  small  counties,  U were  teaching  in 
medium  size  counties,  and  2 were  teaching  in  large  counties.  Upon 
the  basis  of  the  preference  classifications,  3 were  classified  as 
having  a strong  preference  for  teaching  the  basic  business  subjects, 

3 were  classified  as  having  a moderate  preference  for  teaching  the 
basic  business  subjects,  one  had  a strong  preference  for  teaching 
the  skill  subjects,  and  one  had  a moderate  preference  for  teaching 
the  skill  subjects. 

Work  Experiences  in  Business  Occupations 
To  determine  the  types  and  patterns  of  work  experience  in 
business  occupations  in  which  the  interviewed  teachers  had  engaged 
or  did  engage,  space  was  provided  on  the  information  blank  for  them 
to  indicate  the  names  of  the  positions  they  had  held,  the  dates  of 
employment  in  each  position,  and  a description  of  the  duties  performed 

o 

See  Appendix  B* 
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in  each  position.  This  section  summarizes  the  work  experience  data 
supplied  by  the  5 9 teachers  who  returned  the  information  blank. 

Twenty-one  or  87.50  per  cent  of  the  21*  teachers  in  the 
strong  skill  preference  classification  indicated  work  experience 
ranging  in  length  from  one  month  (sales  clerk)  to  six  years  (field 
consultant  for  clerical  workers).  Twenty-five  or  62.50  per  cent 
of  the  positions  held  by  the  teachers  in  this  classification  were 
held  prior  to  the  first  year  of  full-time  teaching# 

£ach  of  the  10  teachers  in  the  moderate  skill  preference 
classification  indicated  work  experience  ranging  in  length  from 
summer  work  (for  9 of  19  positions)  to  eight  years  (owner  of  book- 
keeping service).  Eleven  or  57.89  per  cent  of  the  positions  held 
by  the  teachers  in  this  classification  were  held  prior  to  the  first 
year  of  full-time  teaching. 

Table  15  shows  that  1*3  or  72.88  per  cent  of  the  59  positions 
held  by  the  teachers  in  the  strong  skill  preference  and  the  moderate 
skill  preference  classifications  were  positions  in  which  the  office 
skills  of  typewriting,  shorthand,  and  bookkeeping  were  of  primary 
importance  in  performing  the  duties  of  the  position. 

Table  16  shows  the  distribution  of  the  32  positions  held  by 
the  16  teachers  in  the  strong  basic  preference  and  moderate  basic 
preference  classifications.  Eight  or  68.89  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
in  the  strong  basic  preference  classification  indicated  work  experience 
ranging  in  length  from  summer  work  (for  1*  of  17  positions)  to  seven 
years  (co-owner  and  manager  of  grocery).  Eight  or  80.00  per  cent 
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of  the  teachers  in  the  moderate  basic  preference  classification  indi- 
cated work  experience  ranging  in  length  from  summer  work  (for  3 of  15 
positions)  to  four  years  (salesman). 


TABLE  15 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  WORK  EXPERIENCES  OF  31  TEACHERS  IN  THE  .STRONG  .SKILL 
PREFERENCE  AND  MODERATE  SKILL  PREFERENCE  CLASSIFICATIONS 


Preference  Classifications  and  Number 
Times  Position  Indicated 

Type  of  Position  and 
Positions 

Total (31)*  SSP(2l)*  MSP (10)* 

No.  Per  Cent  No.  Per  Cent  No.  Per  Cent 

Clerical  - skill 


Secretary 

18 

lh 

h 

Stenographer 

5 

2 

3 

Clerk- typist 

9 

k 

5 

Bookkeeper 

6 

h 

2 

General  clerical  work  ii 

h 

0 

Teleprinter 

1 

1 

0 

Totals 

72.88 

59 

72.50 

nr 

73.68 

General  - basic 

Sales  clerk 

8 

7 

1 

Salesman 

2 

0 

2 

Office  manager 

1 

1 

0 

3ookstore  operator 

1 

1 

0 

Deputy  county 

court  clerk 

1 

0 

1 

Owner  of  bookkeep- 

ing  service 

1 

0 

1 

Social  Security 

claims  representa- 

tive 

1 

1 

0 

Field  consultant  for 

clerical  workers 

1 

1 

o 

Totals 

15 

27.12 

11 

27.50 

5 

26.32 

Totals 

59 

100.00 

Uo 

100.00 

19 

100.00 

Number  of  teachers  who  indicated  work  experience  in  business 
occupations. 
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TABLE  16 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  WORK  EXPERIENCES  CF  16  TEACHERS  IN  THE  STRONG  BASIC 
PREFERENCE  AND  MODERATE  BASIC  PREFERENCE  CLASSIFICATIONS 


Type  of  Position  and 
Positions 

Number  of  Times  Position  Indicated 

Total(l6)* 
No.  Per  Cent 

Preference  Classifications 
SBP(8)*  MBP(8)* 

No.  Per  Cent  No.  Per  Cent 

Clerical  - skill 

Tax  return  clerk 

1 

1 

0 

Secretary 

2 

0 

2 

Stenographer 

2 

2 

0 

Clerk-typist 

2 

0 

2 

General  office  work 

2 

0 

2 

Bookkeeper 

3 

1 

2 

Junior  accountant 

1 

0 

1 

Auditor  for  hotel 

chain 

1 

1 

0 

Bank  teller 

1 

0 

1 

Totals 

IF 

1*6.87 

T 

29.1a 

66.67 

General  - basic 

Owner  and  manager  of 

restaurant 

2 

2 

0 

Office  manager 

2 

1 

1 

Salesman 

2 

1 

1 

Sales  clerk 

1 

0 

1 

Credit  clerk 

1 

0 

1 

Editor  of  company 

magazine 

1 

0 

1 

Sales  manager 

1 

1 

0 

Supervisory  trainee 

1 

1 

0 

Farm  manager- supervisor  1 

1 

0 

Hotel  manager 

1 

1 

0 

Manager,  men's  cloth- 

ing  store 

1 

1 

0 

Manager,  boys'  camp 

store 

1 

1 

0 

Co-owner  and  manager 

of  grocery 

1 

1 

0 

Wholesale  distributor 

of  gas  and  oil 

1 

1 

0 

Totals 

17 

53.13 

17 

70.59 

2 

33.33 

Totals 

32 

100.00 

17 

100.00 

15 

100.00 

-g> 

Number  of  teachers  who  Indicated  work  experience • 
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In  the  strong  basic  preference  classification,  9 or  52.91* 
per  cent  of  the  positions  were  held  prior  to  the  first  year  of  full- 
time teaching.  In  the  moderate  basic  preference  classification, 

ll*  or  93.33  per  cent  of  the  positions  were  held  prior  to  the  first 
year  of  full-time  teaching. 

xable  16  reveals  that  17  or  53.13  per  cent  of  the  positions 
held  by  the  teachers  in  the  strong  basic  preference  and  the  teachers 
in  the  moderate  basic  preference  classifications  were  positions  in 
the  general-basic  category.  Several  managerial  and  supervisory 
positions  are  listed  for  these  two  classifications.  Only  5 or 
29.U1  per  cent  of  the  positions  listed  by  the  teachers  in  the  strong 

basic  preference  classification  were  positions  in  the  clerical- skill 
category. 

Table  17  shows  the  distribution  of  the  17  positions  held  by 
teachers  in  the  no  preference  classification.  The  length  of  work 
experiences  in  this  classification  ranged  in  length  from  summer  work 
(for  9 of  17  positions)  to  six  years  (inspector  in  industry).  Fourteen 
or  82.35  per  cent  of  the  positions  indicated  by  the  teachers  in  this 
classification  were  positions  in  which  the  office  skills  of  typewriting, 
shorthand,  and  bookkeeping  were  of  primary  importance  in  performing 
the  duties  of  the  position.  Twelve  or  70.59  per  cent  of  the  positions 
indicated  were  held  prior  to  the  first  year  of  full-time  teaching. 

When  the  data  in  Tables  15,  16,  and  17  were  combined  and 
fitted  into  a 2 x 3 contingency  table,  the  calculation  of  chi  square 


revealed  the  distributions  to  be  significant  at  the  .05  level  of 
significance 
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TABLE  17 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  WORK  EXPERIENCES  OF  6 TEACHERS  IN  THE 
NO  PREFERENCE  CLASSIFICATION 


Type  of  Position  and  Position 

Number  of  Times  Position 
Indicated 

Per  Cent 

Clerical  - skill 

Secretary 

3 

Stenographer 

5 

Cleric- typist 

2 

General  office  work 

3 

Bookkeeper 

1 

Total 

82.35 

General  - basic 

Sales  clerk 

i 

Salesman 

i 

Inspector  in  industry 

i 

Total 

~3 

17.65 

Total 

17 

100.00 

Summary 

Chapter  III  has  been  a 

review  and  analysis  of  the  attitude  data 

of  59  of  the  60  teachers  who  were  interviewed,  in  relation  to  certain 

aspects  of  their  teaching  experience  and  work  experience  in  business 

occupations. 

10 


See  Appendix  B. 
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A close  relationship  exists  between  the  type  of  business 
subjects  currently  taught  and  the  preference  classification  into  which 
the  teachers  were  placed.  While  78.95  per  cent  of  the  business 
subjects  taught  by  the  teachers  in  the  strong  skill  preference  classi- 
fication were  skill  subjects,  75.8?  per  cent  of  the  business  subjects 
taught  by  the  teachers  in  the  strong  basic  preference  classification 
were  basic  business  subjects.  The  per  cent  is  even  greater  for  the 
teachers  who  were  teaching  only  skill  subjects  (92.86),  and  only 
slightly  less  for  the  teachers  wh o were  teaching  only  basic  business 
subjects  (7X.U3) • 

Only  8 of  59  teachers  had  administrative  or  supervisory 
experience.  Of  these,  6 or  75  per  cent  were  classified  as  having  a 
moderate  or  a strong  preference  for  teaching  the  basic  business  sub- 
jects. While  the  figures  are  too  small  to  be  conclusive,  there  seems 
to  be  some  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  responsibilities  of  adminis- 
trative and  supervisory  positions  tend  to  give  an  expanded  view  of 
the  function  of  business  education  in  the  high  school. 

The  type  of  subject  matter  taught  during  the  years  of  teaching 
show  a significant  relationship  to  the  attitudes  held  by  the  teachers. 
The  teachers  who  had  taught  primarily  skill  subjects  in  previous 
teaching  positions  tended  to  prefer  to  teach  skill  subjects,  while 
the  teachers  who  had  taught  primarily  basic  business  subjects  or  a 
balanced  schedule  of  skill  and  basic  business  subjects  in  previous 
teaching  positions  tended  to  prefer  to  teach  basic  business  subjects. 
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The  role  of  business  education  and  of  business  teachers  in 
the  high  school,  as  viewed  by  the  teachers,  is  significantly  related 

’ • ; • • • * * « » J 

to  the  teachers’  attitudes  regarding  the  teaching  of  business  subjects. 
The  teachers  who  viewed  business  education  as  primarily  a vocational 
field  of  study  tended  to  prefer  to  teach  skill  subjects.  The  teach- 
ers who  viewed  business  education  as  primarily  a field  of  study  in 
which  basic  business  understandings  should  be  provided,  or  as  a 
field  of  study  in  which  both  vocational  competency  and  basic  business 
understandings  should  be  provided,  preferred  to  teach  basic  business 
subjects. 

The  types  of  work  experience  in  which  the  teachers  engaged 
also  is  significantly  related  to  the  attitudes  the  teachers  held 
regarding  the  teaching  of  business  subjects.  The  teachers  who  had 
engaged  primarily  in  secretarial,  stenographic,  or  other  office 
positions  preferred  to  teach  skill  subjects.  The  teachers  who  had 
engaged  primarily  in  sales,  administrative,  supervisory,  or  managerial 
positions  preferred  to  teach  basic  business  subjects. 


CHAPTER  IV 


RELATIONSHIP  OF  CERTAIN  ACADEMIC  PREPARATION 
FACTORS  TO  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  TEACHING 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION  SUBJECTS 

Academic  preparation  for  teaching  is  one  of  the  primary- 
factors  in  the  background  experiences  of  all  teachers.  While  success 
or  failure  as  a teacher  is  not  entirely  dependent  upon  what  takes 
place  or  does  not  take  place  during  the  period  of  formal  academic 
preparation,  the  fact  remains  that  the  academic  experiences  of 
teachers  hold  a position  of  extreme  importance  in  any  examination 
of  procedures  whereby  the  instruction  in  the  public  school  may  be 
improved. 

Within  any  given  area  of  academic  specialization  there 
will  be  a number  of  similarities  in  the  various  programs  of  teacher 
education  followed  by  students  preparing  to  become  teachers  within 
that  area.  It  is  also  true,  however,  that  differences  of  one  kind 
or  another  will  be  found  in  the  various  programs  of  teacher  education. 
The  primary  differences  are  probably  those  of  emphasis  or  orientation 
of  the  school,  college,  or  department  through  which  the  teacher- 
training program  was  completed;  and  those  which  might  be  called  patterns 
of  subject  matter  preparation. 

This  chapter  is  a presentation  and  an  analysis  of  certain 
of  the  academic  preparation  factors  of  the  60  teachers  who  were  inter- 
viewed for  the  study.  The  business  subject  matter  content  of  the 
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academic  preparation  is  analyzed  within  each  teaching  preference 
classification  and  among  the  five  teaching  preference  classifications 
to  determine  whether  a relationship  exists  between  the  pattern  of  sub- 
ject matter  completed  in  college  and  the  preference  classifications 
into  which  the  teachers  were  classified. 

While  it  is  important  to  study  all  similarities  and  differences 
in  various  programs  of  teacher  education,  this  chapter  is  primarily 
an  analysis  of  the  subject  matter  preparation  of  the  teachers. 

Certain  other  academic  preparation  factors  are  included  inasmuch 

as  these  factors  were  revealed  to  be  related  to  the  purpose  of  the 
study. 

Academic  Data  Other  Than  Subject 
Matter  Preparation 

Before  examining  the  subject  matter  preparation  of  the  60 
teachers,  certain  other  factors  which  characterize  the  academic 
backgrounds  of  the  teachers  are  presented.  Among  the  academic 
data  obtained  from  the  certification  files  of  the  State  Department 
of  education  were  certification  rank,  undergraduate  and  graduate 
institutions  attended,  degrees  held  and  dates  received,  and  major 

fields  of  study.  This  section  presents  the  results  of  tabulation 
and  analysis  of  these  data. 

Certification  Rank 

Five  types  of  Florida  teaching  certificates  were  represented 
in  the  teaching  certification  of  the  60  teachers— Rank  I,  Rank  n. 


Rank  III,  Life,  and  Provisional.  During  the  period  when  the  teachers 
received  their  certification  rank,  a Rank  I certificate  was  granted 
if  a doctor's  degree  was  held  or  if  the  teacher  had  completed  a 
36  semester-hour  planned  program  beyond  the  master's  degree  between 
July  1,  191*7  and  October  1,  1955;  a Rank  II  certificate  was  issued 
to  the  teacher  if  a master's  degree  was  held  or  if  the  teacher  had 
completed  a 36  semester-hour  planned  program  beyond  the  bachelor's 
degree  between  July  1,  191*7  and  October  1,  1955.  Subsequent  to 
October  1,  1955,  therefore,  no  Rank  I and  Rank  II  certificates  have 
been  issued  upon  the  basis  of  planned  programs#  A Rank  III  certifi- 
cate was  issued  if  the  teacher  held  a degree  from  an  accredited 
four-year  college  and  met  all  other  state  certification  requirements. 
A Provisional  certificate  was  issued  to  teachers  who  had  graduated 
from  an  accredited  four-year  college  but  had  not  yet  met  all  of 
the  state  certificate  requirements.  A Life  certificate  was  issued 
upon  application  to  teachers  who  held  valid  certificates  issued  prior 
to  October  1,  1939. 

Fifty-five  or  91.67  per  cent  of  the  60  teachers  held  either 
Rank  II  or  Rank  III  teaching  certificates.  Thirty-nine  or  65  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  held  Rank  III  teaching  certificates  and  16  or 
26.67  per  cent  of  the  teachers  held  Rank  II  teaching  certificates. 

Two  teachers  held  Rank  I certificates,  and  two  teachers  held  Life 
certificates.  One  teacher  was  teaching  on  a Provisional  certificate# 
The  distribution  of  the  teachers  among  the  five  certification  ranks 
is  shown  in  Table  18. 
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TABLE  18 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  CERTIFICATION  RANKS  BASED  UPON  SEX  OF  TEACHERS  AND 

SIZE  OF  COUNTIES 


County  Category 
and  Sex 

Number 

Total 

of  Teachers 
Per  Cent 

I 

Certification  Ranks 
II  III  Life  Provisional 

Small 

Male 

5 

35.72 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Female 

J> 

6iu26 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 

Total 

H* 

Medium 

Male 

8 

!*1*.1*1* 

0 

1* 

1* 

0 

0 

Female 

10 

55.56 

0 

3 

6 

1 

0 

Total 

18 

Large 

Male 

1* 

U*.29 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Female 

2k 

85.71 

0 

1* 

19 

1 

0 

Total 

28 

Totals 

60 

2 

16 

39 

2 

1 

Seventeen  or  28*33  per  cent  of  the  60  teachers  were  men,  and 
1*3  or  71*67  per  cent  were  women.  Of  28  teachers  in  the  large  counties, 
21*  or  85*71  per  cent  were  women*  While  there  is  a larger  number  of 
women  teachers  in  each  of  the  county  size  categories,  the  small.  and 
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medium  size  categories  have  a better  balance  of  men  and  women  teachers 
than  that  shown  for  the  large  counties* 

Tabulation  of  the  certification  ranks  upon  the  basis  of  the 
teaching  preference  classifications  and  county  size  resulted  in  the 
distribution  shown  in  Table  19.  Of  the  39  teachers  who  held  Rank 
III  certificates,  21  or  53*87  per  cent  were  classified  as  having  a 
strong  or  a moderate  preference  for  teaching  skill  subjects.  This 
compares  with  11  or  28.22  per  cent  of  the  teachers  with  Rank  ni 
certificates  who  were  classified  as  having  a strong  or  a moderate 
preference  for  teaching  basic  business  subjects.  Seven  or  17.95 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  with  Rank  III  certificates  were  classified 
as  having  no  preference  in  regard  to  teaching  business  subjects. 

Undergraduate  and  Graduate  Institutions 
Attended  

Tabulation  of  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  institutions 
attended  by  the  60  teachers  revealed  a variety  of  types  of  institutions 
as  well  as  geographic  locations.  This  section  presents  the  results 
of  tabulation  and  analysis  of  the  institutions  attended  in  relation 
to  the  county  size  categories  and  the  teaching  preferences. 

The  institutions  from  which  the  lii  teachers  who  were  teaching 
in  the  small  counties  received  their  undergraduate  degrees  are 
shown  in  Table  20.  Ten  or  71. 1*3  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  this 
category  received  their  undergraduate  degrees  from  institutions  out- 
side the  state  of  Florida.  Five  states  other  than  Florida  are 
represented  in  the  institutional  listings  for  these  teachers.  Four 
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TABLE  20 

INSTITUTIONS  FROM  WHICH  UNDERGRADUATE  DEGREES  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  Hi 
TEACHERS  IN  THE  SMALL  COUNTY  CATEGORY 


Teacher  _ Type  of  Year  Con- 

Code  No.  Institutions  Degree  f erred  Major  Fleld(s) 


Within  Florida 

G-13  Florida  State  University 

J-  8 Florida  State  University 


G-  6 

University  of  Florida 

0-12 

University  of  Florida 

Outside  Florida 

J-10  Georgia  Teachers  College 

0-  1 

University  of  Oeorgia 

G-16 

Georgia  State  College  for 
Women 

G-  2 

o-  5 

Murray  State  College, 
Kentucky 

Morehsad  State  College, 
Kentucky 

0-  7 
G-lit 

Bowling  Green  University, 
Kentucky 

Western  Kentucky  State 
College 

0-  1* 

Tennessee  College  for  Women 

0-  8 

Butler  University,  Indiana 

G-18 

Harding  College,  Arkansas 

BS 

19i*9 

Business 

Education 

BS 

1950 

Business 

Education 

BAE 

191*2 

Business 

Education 

BSE 

1951 

Business 

Education 

BS 

1958 

Business 

Education 

3BA 

191*7 

Business 

Administra- 

tion 

BS 

1958 

Business 

Education 

AB 

191*9 

Commerce 

BS 

1951* 

Business 

Education 

BS 

1936 

Commercial 

AB 

191*8 

Business 

Education 

BA 

1935 

English, 

History, 

Commerce 

BS 

1953 

Business 

Education 

BA 

191*7 

Business, 
Social  Science 
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institutions  in  Kentucky  are  listed,  two  in  Georgia,  one  in  Tennessee, 
one  in  Indiana,  and  one  in  Arkansas.  The  years  in  which  the  under- 
graduate degrees  were  conferred  range  from  1935  to  1958. 

Table  21  is  a list  of  the  institutions  in  which  9 or  6^.29 
per  cent  of  the  Hi  teachers  in  the  small  county  category  had 
academic  work  beyond  the  undergraduate  degree.  Six  of  the 
teachers  had  completed  all  requirements  for  an  advanced  degree,  while 
three  had  partially  completed  the  requirements  for  an  advanced  degree. 
Three  of  the  nine  teachers  had  done  advanced  work  at  the  University 
of  Florida,  three  had  done  advanced  work  at  institutions  in  the  state 
of  Kentucky,  one  in  Indiana,  one  in  Tennessee,  and  one  in  Mississippi. 
The  years  in  which  the  graduate  degrees  were  conferred  range  from 
19U8  to  1956. 

Table  22  is  a list  of  the  institutions  from  which  the  18 
teachers  who  were  teaching  in  the  medium  size  counties  received  their 
undergraduate  degrees.  Eleven  or  6l.ll  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in 
this  group  received  their  undergx  «tduate  degress  from  institutions 
within  the  state  of  Florida.  This  61.11  per  cent  is  high  when  compared 
with  the  28.57  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  small  county  category 
who  received  their  undergraduate  degrees  from  institutions  within 
the  state  of  Florida,  beven  states  other  than  Florida  are  represented 
in  the  listing  for  the  18  teachers  of  this  category.  Two  institutions 
in  Kentucky  are  represented,  one  in  Mississippi,  one  in  Ohio,  one  in 
Indiana,  one  in  Pennsylvania,  one  in  Alabama,  and  one  in  Tennessee. 

The  discrepancy  in  the  total  of  institutions  listed  is  due  to  the  fact 
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TABLE  21 

' r * j tf, 

INSTITUTIONS  IN  WHICH  ACADEMIC  WORK  BEYOND  THE  UNDERGRADUATE  DEGREE 
HAD  BEEN  TAKEN  BY  9 OF  U*  TEACHERS 
IN  THE  SMALL  COUNTY  CATEGORY 


Teacher  Type  of  Year  Con- 

Code  No.  Institutions  Degree  f erred  Major  Field(s) 


Within  Florida 

G-  5 University  of  Florida 

G-  6 University  of  Florida 


G-12  University  of  Florida 

Outside  Florida 

G-  2 Murray  State  College, 
Kentucky 

G-  U Bowling  Green  University, 
Kentucky 

G-  7 Bowling  Green  University, 
Kentucky 

0-  8 Indiana  University 
G-llt  George  Peabody  College, 
Tennessee 

G-18  University  of  Mississippi 


* 


MAE 

19U8 

Business  Educa- 
tion, 
Sociology 

MED 

1957 

Business  Educa- 
tion 

MA 

1956 

Admini stration 
and  Super- 
vision 

# 

MS 

19h9 

Education, 

Sociology 

* 

MA 

1951 

Business  Educa- 
tion 

MBA 

1950 

Marketing, 

Merchandising 


* 

Degree  requirements  partially  completed. 


that  one  teacher  received  a degree  from  each  of  two  institutions  outside 
the  state  of  Florida.  The  years  in  which  the  undergraduate  degrees 
were  conferred  range  from  1938  to  1959. 
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TABLE  22 


INSTITUTIONS  FROM  WHICH  UNDERGRADUATE  DEGREES  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  18 
TEACHERS  TEACHING  IN  THE  MEDIUM  SIZE  COUNTIES 


Teacher 
Code  No< 

• Institutions 

Type  of 
Degree 

Year  Con- 
ferred 

Major  Field(s) 

Within  Florida 

T-  3 

Florida  Southern 

BS 

1958 

Business  Ad- 
ministration 

G—  3 

Florida  Southern 

BSE 

19h$ 

Education, 
Social  Studies 

0-10 

Florida  Southern 

BS 

1958 

English, 
Business  Educa- 
tion 

D-  2 

Stetson 

BS 

1959 

Business  Educa- 
tion 

D—  5 

Stetson 

BS 

1957 

Business  Educa- 

G-ll 

Florida  State  University 

AB 

1939 

tion 

Elementary 

Education, 

Commercial 

G-17 

Florida  State  University 

BS 

19JU9 

Commerce 

0-  9 

Florida  State  University 

BS 

1951 

Business  Educa- 
tion 

G-  9 

University  of  Florida 

BS 

1959 

Business  Educa- 
tion 

0-  1 

University  of  Florida 

BS 

1959 

Business  Educa- 

0-  2 University  of  Florida 
Outside  Florida 

BAE 

1938 

tion 

Education 

G-15 

Belhaven  College,  Mississippi  BS 

191+0 

Home  Economics, 
Business  Educa- 
tion 

0-  5 

Western  Kentucky  State 
Murray  State  College, 

BA 

1952 

Education 

D-  7 

Kentucky 

BS 

1958 

Business  Ad- 
ministration 

Youngstown  University,  Ohio 

BS 

1957 

Business  Educa- 
tion 

D-  6 

Ball  State  Teachers,  Indiana 

BS 

1951 

Business  Educa- 

D-  U 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

‘BS 

19U. 

tion 

Accounting 

D-  3 

University  of  Alabama 

BS 

1953 

Industrial  Arts 

D-  1 

Bethel  College,  Tennessee 

BS 

191+8 

Business  Educa- 
tion, 

Social  Studies 

80 

The  institutions  in  which  9 or  5 0 per  cent  of  the  teachers 
in  the  medium  size  counties  had  taken  academic  work  beyond  the 
undergraduate  degree  are  shown  in  Table  23.  Five  of  the  nine  teachers 
had  completed  all  requirements  for  an  advanced  degree,  while  four 
had  not  completed  all  requirements  for  an  advanced  degree.  Six  of 
the  nine  teachers  did  their  advanced  work  in  Florida  institutions, 
but  only  two  of  these  had  completed  all  degree  requirements*  AH 
three  of  the  teachers  who  attended  institutions  outside  of  the 
state  of  Florida  had  completed  all  degree  requirements.  The  years 
in  which  the  graduate  degrees  were  conferred  range  from  1951  to  1958. 

TABLE  23 

INSTITUTIONS  IN  WHICH  ACADEMIC  WORK  BEYOND  THE  UNDERGRADUATE  DECREE 
HAD  BEEN  TAKEN  BY  9 OF  18  TEACHERS  IN  THE  MEDIUM  SIZE  CATEGORY 


Teacher 
Code  No. 

Institutions 

Type  of 
Degree 

Year  Con- 
ferred 

Major  Field(s) 

Within  Florida 

0-  3 

Florida  Southern 

♦ 

University  of  Florida 

* 

0-  9 

Stetson 

MA 

1956 

Education 

G-15 

Florida  State  University 

* 

D-  h 

University  of  Florida 

MED 

1958 

Educational 

Administration 

G-ll 

University  of  Florida 

* 

0-17 

University  of  Florida 

* 

Outside  Florida 

D-  6 

Western  Michigan  University 

MA 

1956 

Administration 

D-  3 

University  of  Alabama 

MA 

1955 

Educational 

Admini str ation 

D-  1 

George  Peabody,  Tennessee 

MA 

1951 

Educational 

Administration 


^Degree  requirements  partially  completed. 
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The  institutions  from  which  the  28  teachers  who  were 
teaching  in  the  large  counties  received  their  undergraduate  degrees 
are  shown  in  Table  2k.  Sixteen  or  57. Ill  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
in  this  group  received  their  undergraduate  degrees  from  institutions 
within  the  state  of  Florida.  This  per  cent  compares  favorably  with 
the  61.11  per  cent  of  the  medium  size  group  who  had  received  their 
undergraduate  degrees  from  Florida  institutions.  Nine  states  other 
than  Florida  are  represented  in  the  listing  for  the  28  teachers  of 
this  category.  Two  institutions  in  Pennsylvania  are  listed,  one 
in  Kentucky  is  listed  twice,  one  in  Tennessee  is  listed  twice,  one 
in  Ohio  is  listed  twice,  and  one  each  is  shown  for  the  states  of 
Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama* 
The  discrepancy  in  the  total  number  of  institutions  listed  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  one  teacher  received  a degree  from  each  of  two 
institutions— one  in  Florida  and  one  outside  of  Florida.  The  years 
in  which  the  undergraduate  degrees  were  conferred  range  from  1922 
to  1959. 

Table  25  is  a list  of  the  institutions  in  which  10  or  35.72 
per  cent  of  teachers  in  the  large  counties  had  taken  academic  work 
beyond  the  undergraduate  degree.  Five  of  the  ten  teachers  had 
completed  all  requirements  for  an  advanced  degree.  Six  of  the  ten 
teachers  did  their  advanced  work  in  Florida  institutions,  but  only 
three  of  these  had  completed  all  requirements  for  an  advanced  degree. 
Four  states  in  addition  to  Florida  are  represented.  Two  of  the 
teachers  who  attended  institutions  outside  the  state  of  Florida 
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TABLE  2k 


INSTITUTIONS  FROM  WHICH  UNDERGRADUATE  DEGREES  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  28 
TEACHERS  TEACHING  IN  THE  LARGE  COUNTY  CATEGORY 


Teacher 
Code  No, 

Institutions 

Type  of 
Degree 

Year  Con- 
ferred 

Major  Field(s) 

Within  Florida 
J-  6 Stetson 

BS 

1959 

Business  Educa- 

T-  9 

Stetson 

BS 

1939 

tion 

Secretarial 

J-17 

Stetson 

BS 

1958 

Science 

Business  Educa- 

J-  1 

Florida  State  University 

BS 

1956 

tion 

Business  Educa- 

J-  3 

Florida  State  University 

BS 

195U 

tion 

Business  Educa- 

J-  9 

Florida  State  University 

BS 

1953 

tion 

Business  Educa- 

J-lk 

Florida  State  university 

BS 

1957 

tion 

Business  Educa- 

0 

1 

CO 

Florida  State  University 

BS 

1951 

tion 

Business  Educa- 

T-  2 

Florida  State  University 

BS 

1958 

tion 

Business  Educa- 

T-  8 

Florida  State  University 

BS 

1957 

tion 

Insurance  and 

T-ll 

Florida  State  University 

BS 

1959 

Real  Estate 
Business  Educa- 

J-  2 

University  of  Florida 

BSE 

1953 

tion 

Business  Educa- 

J-  li 

University  of  Florida 

BS 

1957 

tion 

Business  Educa- 

J-  5 

University  of  Florida 

BAE 

1939 

tion 

Education 

T-  6 

University  of  Florida 

BS 

1955 

Accounting 

<J-l8 

University  of  Florida 

BS 

1959 

Business  Educa- 

Columbia  Bible  College, 
South  Carolina 

BA 

1950 

tion 

Religious  Edu- 

cation 
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TABLE  2U — Continued 


Teacher 

Code  No. 

Institution  s) 

Type  of 
Degree 

Year  Con- 
ferred 

Major  Field(s) 

Outside  Florida 

J-  7 Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 

BS 

195U 

Secretarial 

J-ll 

Bowling  Green  University, 
Kentucky 

AB 

1933 

Studies 

Commercial  Edu- 

T-  1 

Bowling  Green  University, 
Kentucky 

BCS* 

1922 

cation 
Business  Ad- 

J-12 

Tennessee  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute 

BS 

1959 

ministration 
Business  Educa- 

J-15 

Tennessee  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute 

BS 

19U9 

tion 

Business  Ad- 

J-16 

Mississippi  College 

BA 

19h7 

ministration 

English, 

0-  3 

Miami  University  of  Ohio 

BS 

1932 

Business  Educa- 
tion 

Business  Ad- 

T-  7 

Miami  University  of  Ohio 

BS 

1937 

ministration 

Commercial, 

-St 

I 

O 

Women's  College  of  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina 

BSSA 

1953 

English 

Business  Educa- 

0-  6 

University  of  Georgia 

BS 

1957 

tion 

Business  Educa- 

T-  h 

Auburn,  Alabama 

BS 

1957 

tion 

Industrial 

T-  5 

Westminster  College, 
Pennsylvania 

BBA 

1955 

Management, 

Mathematics 

Business  Educa- 

tion 

Institution  not  accredited  at  time  degree  was  conferred* 
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TABLE  25 


INSTITUTIONS  IN  WHICH  ACADEMIC  WORK  BEYOND  THE  UNDERGRADUATE  DECREE 
HAD  BEEN  TAKEN  BY  10  OF  28  TEACHERS  IN  THE  LARGE  COUNTIES 


Teacher 
Code  No. 

Institution( s) 

Type  of 
Degree 

Year  Con- 
ferred 

Major  Field(s) 

Within  Florida 

0-  3 

Stetson  University 

# 

T-  9 

Florida  State  University 

MS 

1957 

Education 

T-  6 

University  of  Florida 

MS 

I960 

Business  Edu- 

cation 

J-  u 

University  of  Florida 

* 

J-  5 

University  of  Florida 

MA 

1950 

Business  Edu- 

cation 

J-  9 

University  of  Florida 

* 

Outside  Florida 

J-ll 

Northwestern  University 

MA 

191*1 

Education 

J-16 

San  Francisco  State  College 

T-  5 

Westminster  College, 

Pennsylvania 

T-  7 

Miami  University  of  Ohio 

MA 

1951 

Education 

Degree  requirements  partially  completed 


had  consisted  all  degree  requirements*  The  years  in  which  the  graduate 
degrees  were  conferred  range  from  191*1  to  I960. 

The  distribution  in  Table  26  resulted  frost  using  the  preference 
classifications  as  a basis  for  tabulation  of  the  undergraduate  institu- 
tions attended  by  the  60  teachers.  Thirty-one  or  51.67  per  cent  of  the 
60  teachers  received  their  undergraduate  degrees  from  Florida  institu- 
tions. Eighteen  or  58.07  per  cent  of  the  graduates  from  institutions 
in  Florida  were  classified  as  having  either  a strong  or  a moderate 


preference  for  teaching  the  skill  subjects,  and  7 or  25.58  per  cent 
were  classified  as  having  either  a strong  or  a moderate  preference 
for  teaching  the  basic  business  subjects. 

cf  29  teachers  who  received  undergraduate  degrees  from 
institutions  outside  the  state  of  Florida,  16  or  55.17  per  cent  were 
4 classified  as  having  either  a strong  or  a moderate  preference  for 
teaching  the  skill  subjects,  and  12  or  1*1.38  per  cent  were  classified 
as  having  either  a strong  or  a moderate  preference  for  teaching  the 
basic  business  subjects. 

Of  the  28  teachers  who  had  taken  academic  work  beyond  the 
undergraduate  degree.  Table  27  reveals  that  15  or  53.57  per  cent 
had  the  advanced  work  in  Florida  institutions,  and  13  or  1*6. 1*3  per 
cent  had  the  advanced  work  in  institutions  outside  Florida.  Five 
or  33.33  per  cent  of  the  teachers  who  attended  Florida  institutions 
were  classified  as  having  either  a strong  or  a moderate  preference 
for  teaching  the  basic  business  subjects.  Six  or  1*6.15  per  cent  of 
tne  teachers  who  attended  institutions  outside  the  state  of  Florida 
were  classified  as  having  either  a strong  or  a moderate  preference 
for  teaching  the  basic  business  subjects.  Seven  or  25  per  cent 
of  the  28  teachers  who  had  had  academic  work  beyond  the  undergraduate 
degree  were  classified  as  having  a strong  preference  for  teaching  the 
basic  business  subjects. 
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TABLE  26 


UNDERGRADUATE  INSTITUTIONS  ATTENDED  BX  60  TEACHERS  BASED  t'PCM 
PREFERENCE  CLASSIFICATIONS 


Institutions 

Total 

Number  of  Teachers 
Preference  Classifications 
SSP  MSP  NP  MBP  SBP 

Within  Florida 

Florida  Southern 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Stetson  university 

5 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

University  of  Florida 

10 

k 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Florida  State  University 

13 

6 

2 

3 

1 

1 

«■■■■* 

Totals 

31 

u* 

u 

6 

k 

3 

Outside  Florida 

Bowling  Green  University,  Kentucky 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

University  of  Oeorgia 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Murray  State  College,  Kentucky 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Tennessee  Polytechnic  Institute 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Miami  University  of  Ohio 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia  Teachers  College 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia  State  College  for  Women 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Horehead  State  College,  Kentucky 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Western  Kentucky  State  College 
University  of  North  Carolina 
Women’s  College 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Tennessee  College  for  Women 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bethel  College,  Tennessee 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

** 

x 

Mississippi  College 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Belhaven  College,  Mississippi 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

University  of  Mississippi 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Westminster  College,  Pennsylvania 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

loungstown  University,  Ohio 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

University  of  Alabama 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Auburn  University,  Alabama 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Indiana  University 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Totals 

— ■*— 

MM* 

29 

10 

6 

1 

6 

6 

Totals 

60 

2U 

10 

7 

10 

9 
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TABLE  27 

INSTITUTIONS  IN  WHICH  WORK  BEYOND  THE  UNDERGRADUATE  DEGREE  HAD  BEEN 
TAKEN  BY  28  TEACHERS  BASED  UPON  PREFERENCE  CLASSIFICATIONS 


Number  of  Teachers 

Preference  Classifications 
Institutions  Total  SSP  MSP  NP  MBP  SBP 


Within  Florida 

University  of  Florida 
Florida  State  University 
Stetson  University 
Totals 


11  3 3 

2 2 0 

_2  _0  _JL 

15  5 | 


113 
0 0 0 

0 JO  JL 

111* 


Outside  Florida 

Bowling  Green  University,  Kentucky 
George  Peabody  College,  Tennessee 
Miami  Uhiversity  of  Ohio 
Murray  State  College,  Kentucky 
Westminster  College,  Pennsylvania 
Uhiversity  of  Mississippi 
Northwestern  Uhiversity 
Indiana  University 
Western  Michigan  Uhiversity 
San  Francisco  State  College 
University  of  Alabama 
Totals 


2 1 
2 0 
1 1 
1 1 
1 0 
1 0 
1 0 
1 0 
1 0 
1 0 
JL  _0 
13  3 


0 0 10 

10  0 1 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 

10  0 0 

10  0 0 

10  0 0 

0 0 10 

0 0 10 

0 0 0 1 

0 J)  _0  _1 

1 0 3 3 


Totals 


28  8 8 1 


h 


7 


Subject  Matter  Preparation 

The  primary  data  obtained  from  the  certification  files  were  the 
lists  of  business  subjects  completed  by  the  teachers  during  their 
academic  preparation.  In  part  in  of  the  information  blank  the  teachers 
were  asked  to  complete,  space  was  provided  for  the  teacher  to  list  the 
business  subjects  conpleted  since  last  making  an  application  for  a 
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teaching  certificate*  The  subjects  listed  by  the  teachers  were  added 
to  the  subject  matter  summary  sheets  (see  Appendix  A)  before  the 
subject  matter  preparation  of  the  teachers  was  tabulated.  This 
section  presents  the  results  of  tabulation  and  analysis  of  the  subject 
matter  preparation  of  the  teachers  in  relation  to  the  teaching  preference 
classifications  into  which  the  teachers  were  classified. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  business  subjects  completed 
in  college  by  the  teachers  were  divided  between  the  skill  area  and 
the  basic  business  area  as  shown  below: 


Skill  Subjects 


Elementary  Accounting 
Intermediate  Accounting 
Advanced  Accounting 
Cost  Accounting 
Tax  Accounting 


Secretarial  Machines 
Calculating  Machines 
Office  Practice 
Secretarial  Practice 
Filing 


Auditing 

Secretarial  Accounting 
Machine  Accounting 
Office  Machines 


Advertising 
Business  English 
Business  Law 


Shorthand 

Typewriting 

Office  Appliances  and  Procedures 

Field  Experience  in  Business  Edu- 
cation 

Basic  Business  Subjects 
Economics 

Economic  Geography 
Economic  Systems 
Insurance 


Business  Mathematics 


Introduction  to  Business 

Marketing 

Money  and  Banking 

Office  Management 

Organization  and  Management 

Personnel  Management 

Retailing 

Salesmanship 

Statistics 

Mathematics  of  Finance 
Finance 
Public  Finance 
Corporation  Finance 


Transportation 
Buying  Merchandise 
Real  Estate 

Housing  and  Home  Ownership 

Industrial  Management 

Labor  Problems 

Personal  Finance 

Financial  Institutions 

Labor  Relations 

Business  Data 

Basic  Business 

Mathematics  of  Accounting 

Personal  and  Business  Efficiency 


Table  28  shows  the  distribution  of  the  total  semester  hours 
in  business  subjects  taken  by  the  2U  teachers  who  were  classified  as 
having  a strong  preference  for  teaching  the  skill  subjects.  Eighteen 
or  75  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  this  classification  had  taken  a 
higher  number  of  semester  hours  in  the  skill  subjects  than  they  had 
taken  in  the  basic  business  subjects.  Eight  or  33.33  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  in  this  classification  had  taken  9.3  semester  hours  or  less 
in  the  basic  business  subjects. 

Table  29  shows  the  distribution  of  the  total  semester  hours  in 


business  subjects  taken  by  the  10  teachers  who  were  classified  as  having 
a moderate  preference  for  teaching  the  skill  subjects.  Six  or  60  per 
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TABLE  28 


SEMESTER  HOURS  CREDIT  IN  SKILL  AND  BASIC  BUSINESS  SUBJECTS  OF  2 1* 
TEACHERS  CLASSIFIED  AS  HAVING  A STRONG  PREFERENCE  FOR 
TEACHING  THE  £XHL  SUBJECTS 


County  Category 

Semester  Hours 

Total 

Skill 

Per  Cent 

Basic 

Per  Cent 

Small 

0-  1 

39.0 

23.0 

16.0 

G-  2 

35.U 

23.7 

11.7 

G-  k 

2l*.0 

16.0 

8.0 

J-10 

21*. 7 

20.0 

1*.7 

Totals 

123.1 

82.7 

67.18 

1*0.1* 

32.82 

Medium 

0-  3 

11.0 

5.0 

6.0 

G-  9 

1*0.0 

22.0 

18.0 

G-ll 

30.0 

ll*.0 

16.0 

G-15 

26.0 

21.0 

5.0 

0-  2 

18.0 

12.0 

6.0 

D-  5 

57.0 

33.0 

2l*.0 

Totals 

182.0 

107.0 

58.79 

75.0 

1*1.2 1 

Large 

J-  3 

31.9 

17.9 

H*.o 

J-  i* 

1*0.0 

16.0 

2i*.0 

J-  6 

1*9.0 

31.0 

18.0 

J-  9 

1*7.0 

26.0 

21.0 

J-12 

62.0 

28.0 

31*  .0 

J-ll* 

25.9 

17.9 

8.0 

J-15 

51*.o 

2l*.0 

30.0 

J-18 

1*0.0 

19.0 

21.0 

0—  6 

29.3 

20.0 

9.3 

0-  8 

1*6.2 

23.6 

22.6 

T-  1 

36.5 

36.5 

0.0 

T-  2 

33.2 

19.2 

U*.o 

T-  7 

68.0 

35.0 

33.0 

T-  9 

88.0 

1*5.0 

1*3.0 

Totals 

651.0 

359.1 

55.16 

291.9 

1*1*.81* 

Totals 

956.1 

51*8.8 

57.1*0 

1*07.3 

1*2.60 

Mean 

22.83 

16.97 

Median 

21.50 

16.00 

TABLE  29 


SEMESTER  HOURS  CREDIT  IN  SKILL  AND  BASIC  BUSINESS  SUBJECTS  OF  10 
TEACHERS  CLASSIFIED  AS  HAVING  A MODERATE  PREFERENCE  FOR 
TEACHING  THE  SKILL  SUBJECTS 


Semester  Hours 


County  Category 

Total 

Skill 

Per  Cent 

Basic 

Per  Cent 

Small 

G-  5 

57.0 

28.0 

29.0 

G-12 

39.0 

21.0 

18.0 

G-ll* 

73.0 

1*2.0 

31.0 

G-18 

71.9 

22.3 

1*9.6 

Totals 

21*0.9 

113.3 

1 

1*7.03 

127.6 

52.97 

Medium 

0-17 

56.3 

22.0 

3i*.3 

D-  2 

53.0 

32.0 

21.0 

Totals 

109.3 

51*  .0 

l*9.i*l 

55.3 

50.59 

Large 

p 

« 

* 

J-ll 

1*6.0 

32.0 

il*.o 

0-  3 

53.0 

38.0 

15.0 

T-  5 

51.0 

33.0 

18.0 

T-  8 

1*3.9 

1U.6 

29.3 

Totals 

193.9 

117.6 

60.65 

76.3 

39.35 

Totals 

5l*l*.l 

26U.9 

52.36 

259.2 

1*7.61* 

Mean 

28.1*9 

25.92 

Median 

30.00 

25.00 

cent  of  the  teachers  in  this  classification  had  taken  a higher  number 
of  semester  hours  in  the  skill  subjects  than  they  had  taken  in  the  basic 

r 

business  subjects. 
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Table  30  shows  the  distribution  of  the  total  semester  hours  in 
business  subjects  taken  by  the  7 teachers  who  were  classified  as  having 
no  particular  preference  regarding  the  teaching  of  business  subjects. 
Qae  teacher  had  taken  8.7  semester  hours  more  in  skill  subjects  than  in 
basic  business  subjects.  The  difference  between  the  number  of  semester 
hours  taken  in  the  two  areas  for  all  other  teachers  is  6 or  less. 


TABLE  30 


SEMESTER  HOURS  CREDIT  IN  SKILL  AND  BASIC  BUSINESS  SUBJECTS  OF  7 
TEACHERS  CLASSIFIED  AS  HAVING  NO  PREFERENCE  REGARDING  THE 
TEACHING  OF  THE  SKILL  AND  THE  BASIC  BUSINESS  SUBJECTS 


County  Category 

Semester  Hours 

■ 

Total 

Skill 

Per  Cent 

Basic 

Per  Cent 

Small 

0-13 

33.9 

21.3 

12.6 

J-  8 

27.3 

11.3 

16.0 

Totals 

61.2 

32.6 

53.27 

28.6 

1*6.73 

Medium 

0-  1 

l*l*.o 

20.0 

2l*.0 

Totals 

U*.o 

20.0 

1*5. 1*5 

2l*.0 

5U.55 

Large 

0-  k 

56.0 

31.0 

25.0 

J-  1 

29.2 

17.2 

12.0 

J-  2 

1*7.7 

23.3 

2li.lt 

J-17 

57.0 

30.0 

27.0 

Totals 

189.9 

101.5 

53.1*1* 

88.lt 

1*6.56 

Totals 

295.1 

151*  .1 

52.22 

litl.O 

1*7.78 

Mean 

22.01 

20. lit 

Median 

21.30 

2lt.00 
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Table  31  shows  the  distribution  of  the  total  semester  hours 
in  business  subjects  taken  by  the  10  teachers  who  were  classified  as 
having  a moderate  preference  for  teaching  the  basic  business  subjects. 


TABLE  31 

SEMESTER  HOURS  CREDIT  IN  SKILL  AND  BASIC  BUSINESS  SUBJECTS  CF  10 
TEACHERS  CLASSIFIED  AS  HAVING  A MODERATE  PREFERENCE  FOR 
TEACHING  THE  BASIC  BUSINESS  SUBJECTS 


Semester  Hours 

County  Category  Total  Skill  Per  Cent  Basic  Per  Cent 


Small 


G-  6 

29.0 

17.0 

12.0 

G-  7 

1*7.0 

26.0 

21.0 

G-  8 

1*5.0 

27.0 

18.0 

G-l6 

37.8 

23.3 

ll*.5 

Totals 

158.8 

93.3 

58.69 

65.5 

1*1.31 

Medium 

T-  3 

35.0 

9.0 

26.0 

D-  6 

51.3 

22.6 

28.7 

0-  5 

60.0 

15.0 

1*5.0 

0-10 

1*1.0 

20.0 

21.0 

Totals 

187.3 

66.6 

35.55 

120.7 

61*.1*5 

Large 

J-  7 

56.9 

1*3.9 

13.0 

T-ll 

50.0 

32.0 

18.0 

Totals 

106.9 

75.9 

71.00 

31.0 

29.00 

Totals 

1*53.0 

235.8 

52.05 

217.2 

1*7.95 

Mean 

23.58 

21.72 

Median 

22.95 

19.50 

Six  or  60  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  this  classification  had  taken 
a higher  number  of  semester  hours  in  skill  subjects  than  they  had 
taken  in  basic  business  subjects#  The  differences  in  the  number  of 
semester  hours  taken  in  the  two  areas  range  from  one  semester  hour 
to  30  semester  hours#  The  semester  hours  in  skill  subjects  range 
from  9 to  U3#9#  The  semester  hours  in  basic  business  subjects 
range  from  12  to 

Table  32  shows  the  distribution  of  the  total  semester  hours 
in  business  subjects  taken  by  the  9 teachers  who  were  classified 
as  having  a strong  preference  for  teaching  the  basic  business  subjects. 

Five  or  55,55  per  cent  of  the  9 tea  diers  in  this  classification 

* 

had  taken  a higher  number  of  semester  hours  in  basic  business  sub- 
jects than  they  had  taken  in  skill  subjects.  The  lowest  difference 
between  the  number  of  semester  hours  taken  in  the  two  areas  is 
two  in  favor  of  skill  subjects,  and  the  highest  difference  is  21 
in  favor  of  basic  business  subjects. 

The  summary  of  the  preceding  five  tables  presented  in 
Table  33  reveals  that  the  per  cents  of  semester  hours  taken  in 
skill  subjects  decrease,  and  the  per  cents  of  semester  hours  taken 
in  basic  business  subjects  increase  down  the  preference  continuum 
from  the  strong  skill  preference  classification  to  the  strong  basic 
preference  classification#  While  57#hO  per  cent  of  the  total  semester 
hours  taken  in  business  subjects  by  the  teachers  in  the  strong  skill 
preference  classification  were  skill  subjects,  U5.09  per  cent  of  the 
total  semester  hours  taken  in  business  subjects  by  the  teachers  in 
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TABLE  32 


SEMESTER  HOURS  CREDIT  IN  SKILL  AMD  BASIC  BUSINESS  SUBJECTS  OF  9 
TEACHERS  CLASSIFIED  AS  HAVING  A STRONG  PREFERENCE  FOR 
TEACHING  THE  BASIC  BUSINESS  SUBJECTS 


Semester  Hours 

County  Category 

Total 

Skill 

Per  Cent 

Basic 

Per  Cent 

Small3, 

Medium 

0-  9 

D-  1 
D-  3 
D-  4 
D-  7 

48.2 

22.0 

19.9 

63.0 

66.0 

21.6 

111.0 
3.3 

25.0b 

36.0 

26.6 

8.0 

16.6 

38.0 

30.0 

Totals 

219.1 

99.9 

45.59 

119.2 

44.4l 

Large 

T-  4 
T-  6 
J-  5 
J-16 

38.4 

98.0 

26.0 
39.0 

8.7 

46.0 

14.0 

21.0 

29.7 

52.0 

12.0 
18.0 

Totals 

201.4 

89.7 

44.54 

111.7 

55.46 

Totals 

420.5 

189.6 

45.09 

230.9 

54.91 

Mean 

a.07 

* 

25.61 

. '.1 

Median 

21.00 

26.60 

No  teachers  in  the  small  co;uity  category  were  classified  as 
having  a strong  preference  for  teaching  the  basic  business  subjects. 

bAll  in  accounting. 


the  strong  basic  preference  classification  were  skill  subjects,  while 
a2.6o  per  cent  of  the  total  semester  hours  taken  in  business  subjects 
by  the  teachers  in  the  strong  skill  preference  classification  were  basic 
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business  subjects,  51*.91  per  cent  of  the  total  semester  hours  taken 
in  business  subjects  by  the  teachers  in  the  strong  basic  preference 
classification  were  basic  business  subjects.  The  per  cents  for  the 
moderate  preference  classifications  and  the  no  preference  classifica- 
tion vary  only  slightly. 

TABLE  33 

PER  CENT  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  COLLEGE  SEMESTER  HOURS  COMPLETED  IN 
BUSINESS  SUBJECTS  BX  60  BUSINESS  TEACHERS  BASED  UPON 
PREFERENCE  CLASSIFICATIONS 


Preference  Classification 

Per  Cent  of  Total  Semester  Hours 
in  Business  Subjects 

Skill  Subjects 

Basic  Business  Subjects 

Strong  skill  preference 

57.1*0 

1*2.60 

Moderate  skill  preference 

52.36 

1*7.61* 

No  preference 

52.22 

1*7.78 

Moderate  basic  preference 

52.05 

1*7.95 

* 

Strong  basic  preference 

1*5.09 

51*.  91 

Table  31*  shows  the  frequency  with  which  skill  and  basic  business 
subject  titles  appeared  in  the  academic  preparation  of  the  2l*  teachers 
in  the  strong  skill  preference  classification,  and  the  9 teachers  in  the 
strong  basic  preference  classification. 

The  titles  of  business  subjects  appearing  in  the  academic 
preparation  of  at  least  one  teacher  in  the  strong  basic  preference 
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TABLE  3k 

FREQUENCY  WITH  WHICH  SKILL  AND  BASIC  BUSINESS  SUBJECT  TITLES  APPEARED 
IN  THE  ACADEMIC  PREPARATION  OF  2k  TEACHERS  IN  THE  STRONG  SKILL 
PREFERENCE  CLASSIFICATION  AND  9 TEACHERS  IN  THE  STRONG 
BASIC  PREFERENCE  CLASSIFICATION 


Preference  Classifications 

Subject  Area  Strong  Skill  (2M  Strong  Basic  (q) 

and  Subjects  Number  of  Per  Cent  of  Number  of  Per  Cent  of 

Teachers  Teachers  Teachers  Teachers 


Skill  subjects 

Accounting  2k 

Typewriting  23 

Shorthand  21 

Office  Machines  12 

Secretarial  Practice  8 

Office  Practice  U 

Secretarial  Machines  3 

Filing  3 

Field  Experience  in 

Business  Education  2 

Calculating  Machines  1 

Business  Machines 
Workshop  1 

St eno script  1 

Office  Appliances  and 
Procedures  1 

Basic  subjects 

Business  Law  20 

Economics  20 

Business  English  16 

Office  Management  8 

Marketing  6 

Business  Mathematics  5 

Organization  and 
Management  5 

Introduction  to 
Business  li 

Money  and  Banking  1* 

Salesmanship  i* 

Statistics  it 

Advertising  3 


100.00 

9 

100.00 

95.83 

6 

66.67 

87.50 

5 

55.55 

50.00 

3 

33.33 

33.33 

1 

11.11 

16.67 

1 

11.11 

12.50 

0 

00.00 

12.50 

1 

11.11 

6.33 

0 

00.00 

U.13 

0 

00.00 

U.13 

0 

00.00 

U.13 

0 

00.00 

U.13 

0 

00.00 

83.33 

8 

88.00 

83.33 

8 

88.00 

66.67 

U 

uu.uu 

33.33 

1 

11.11 

25.00 

1 

11.11 

20.83 

3 

33.33 

20.83 

3 

33.33 

16.67 

1 

11.11 

16.67 

1 

11.11  ' 

16.67 

3 

33.33 

16.67 

U 

UU.UU 

12.50 

1 

11.11 
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TABLE  3U — Continued 


Preference  Classifications 

Subject  Area  Strong  Skill  (2U)  Strong  Basic 

and  subjects  Number  of  Per  Cent  of  Number  of  Per  Cent  of 

Teachers  Teachers  Teachers  Teachers 


Basic  subjects — 
continued 


Financial  Insti- 


tutions 

3 

12.50 

0 

00.00 

Insurance 

3 

12.50 

1 

11.11 

Personal  Finance 

2 

8.33 

0 

00.00 

Personnel  Management 

2 

8.33 

1 

11. 11 

Retailing 

2 

8.33 

1 

11.11 

Consumer  Economics 

1 

8.33 

0 

00.00 

Economic  Geography 

1 

U.13 

1 

11.11 

Mathematics  of  Finance 

1 

u.13 

2 

22.22 

Public  Finance 

1 

U.13 

1 

11.11 

Industrial  Management 

1 

U.13 

0 

00.00 

Labor  Problems 

1 

U.13 

0 

00.00 

Finance  Workshop 

1 

U.13 

0 

00.00 

Economic  Systems 

0 

0.00 

2 

22.22 

Corporate  Finance 

0 

0.00 

2 

22.22 

Transportation 

0 

0.00 

1 

11.11 

Buying  Merchandise 

0 

0,00 

1 

11.11 

Real  Estate 

0 

0.00 

1 

11.11 

Housing  and  Home 

Ownership 

0 

0.00 

1 

11.11 

Family  Finance 

Workshop 

0 

0.00 

1 

11.11 

dassification  which  do  not  appear  in  the  academic  preparation  of  the 
teachers  in  the  strong  skill  preference  classification  are:  economic 

systems,  corporate  finance,  transportation,  buying  merchandise,  real 
estate,  housing  and  home  ownership,  and  family  finance  workshop.  A 
higher  per  cent  of  teachers  in  the  strong  skill  preference  classifica- 
tion had  taken  each  of  the  skill  subjects  listed  than  had  the  teachers 
in  the  strong  basic  preference  classification. 
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Table  35  presents  the  frequency  with  which  skill  and  basic 
business  subject  titles  appeared  in  the  academic  preparation  of  10 
teachers  in  the  moderate  skill  preference  classification,  7 teachers 
in  the  no  preference  classification,  and  10  teachers  in  the  moderate 
basic  preference  classification.  The  titles  of  business  subjects 
appearing  in  the  academic  preparation  of  at  least  one  teacher  in  the 
moderate  basic  preference  classification  which  do  not  appear  in  the 
academic  preparation  of  the  teachers  in  the  moderate  skill  preference 
classification  arej  economic  geography,  financial  institutions,  office 
management,  labor  relations,  basic  business,  personal  and  business 
efficiency,  and  business  administration.  A greater  per  cent  of  the 
moderate  skill  preference  group  had  taken  the  skill  subjects  of  short- 
hand, typewriting,  office  machines,  secretarial  machines,  and  filing. 

A greater  per  cent  of  the  moderate  basic  preference  group  had  taken  the 
basic  business  subjects  of  advertising,  business  mathematics,  market- 

' < i 

ing,  statistics,  corporate  finance^  and  real  estate. 

Summary 

Chapter  IV  has  been  a review  of  the  academic  preparation  of 
the  sixty  business  teachers  in  relation  to  the  five  teaching  preference 
classifications. 

Fifty-five  or  91.6?  per  cent  of  the  sixty  teachers  held  either 
Rank  II  or  Rank  III  teaching  certificates.  Thirty-one  or  51,67  per 
cent  of  the  sixty  teachers  received  their  undergraduate  degrees  from 
four  institutions  in  the  state  of  Florida,  and  29  or  1*8.33  per  cent 
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TABLE  35 

FREQUENCY  WITH  WHICH  SKILL  AND  BASIC  BUSINESS  SUBJECT  TITLES  APPEARED 
IN  THE  ACADEMIC  PREPARATION  OF  10  TEACHERS  IN  THE  MODERATE 
SKILL  PREFERENCE  CLASSIFICATION  AND  10  TEACHERS  IN 
THE  MODERATE  BASIC  PREFERENCE  CLASSIFICATION 
7 TEACHERS  IN  NO  PREFERENCE  CLASSIFICATION 


10 

7 

10 

MSP 

NP 

MBP 

Subject  Area 

No.  Per  Cent  of  No. 

Per  Cent  of  No. 

Per  Cent  of 

and  Subjects 

Classifi- 

Classifi- 

Classifi- 

cation 

cation 

cation 

Skill  subjects 


Accounting 

10 

100.00 

7 

100.00 

10 

100.00 

Shorthand 

10 

100.00 

7 

100.00 

8 

80.00 

Typewriting 

10 

100.00 

7 

100.00 

8 

80.00 

Office  Machines 

6 

60.00 

1* 

57.00 

It 

liO.OO 

Office  Practice 

3 

30.00 

0 

00.00 

li 

1.0.00 

Secretarial 

Practice 

2 

20.00 

2 

28.59 

li 

liO.no 

Secretarial 

Machines 

2 

20.00 

2 

28.59 

1 

10.00 

Filing 

2 

20.00 

2 

28.59 

1 

10.00 

Field  Experience 
in  Business 

Education 

0 

00.00 

1 

lit.  29 

1 

10.00 

Calculating 

Machines 

0 

00.00 

0 

00.00 

1 

10.00 

Machine  Account- 

ing 

0 

00.00 

0 

00.00 

1 

10.00 

Basic  subjects 

Business  English 

9 

90.00 

6 

65.55 

7 

70.00 

Business  Law 

9 

90.00 

6 

85.55 

9 

90.00 

Economics 
Introduction  to 

9 

90.00 

6 

85.55 

8 

80.00 

Business 

It 

Lo.oo 

1 

lit.  2? 

It 

liO.OO 

Advertising 

3 

30.00 

2 

28.59 

li 

liO.OO 

Business  Mathe- 

matics 

3 

30.00 

3 

U2.86 

5 

5o.oq 

Consumer 

Economics 

3 

30.00 

0 

00.00 

0 

00.00 

Insurance 

3 

30.00 

3 

U2.86 

1 

10.00 

Money  and 

Banking 

3 

30.00 

1 

lit.  29 

3 

30.00 
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TABLE  35 — Continued 


10 

7 

10 

MSP 

NP 

MBP 

Subject  Area 

No*  Per  Cent  of  No. 

Per  Cent  of  No. 

Per  Cent  of 

and  Subjects 

Classifi- 

Classifi- 

Classifi- 

cation 

cation 

cation 

Basic  subjects — 


continued 

Personnel  Manage- 
ment 

2 

20.00 

Retailing 

2 

20.00 

Marketing 

1 

10.00 

Organization  and 
Management 

1 

10.00 

Personal  finance 

1 

10.00 

Salesmanship 

1 

10.00 

Sales  Management 

1 

10.00 

Statistics 

1 

10.00 

Economic  Educa- 
tion Workshop 

1 ‘ 

10.00 

Family  finance 
Workshop 

1 

10.00 

Public  finance 

1 

10.00 

Transportation 

1 

10.00 

Mathematics  of 
Accounting 

1 

10.00 

Income  and 
Estate  Taxes 

1 

10.00 

Government  and 
Business 

1 

10.00 

History  of  Eco- 
nomic Thought 

1 

1C. 00 

Small  Business 

1 

10.00 

Investments 

1 

10.00 

Corporate  Finance 

1 

10.00 

Real  Estate 

1 

10.00 

Consumer  Eco- 
nomics Workshop 

1 

10.00 

Economic 

Geography 

0 

00.00 

Financial  Insti- 
tutions 

0 

00.00 

Office  Management 

0 

00.00 

1 

Ui.29 

2 

20.00 

2 

28.59 

0 

00.00 

0 

00.00 

3 

30.00 

0 

00.00 

1 

10.00 

1 

Hi.  29 

0 

00.00 

0 

00.00 

1 

10.00 

0 

00.00 

0 

00.00 

1 

1U.29 

2 

20.00 

0 

00.00 

0 

00.00 

0 

00.00 

0 

00.00 

0 

00.00 

0 

00.00 

0 

00.00 

0 

00.00 

0 

00.00 

0 

00.00 

0 

00.00 

0 

00.00 

0 

00.00 

0 

00.00 

0 

00.00 

0 

00.00 

0 

00.00 

0 

00.00 

0 

00.00 

0 

00.00 

0 

00.00 

1 

10.00 

0 

00.00 

■1 

10.00 

0 

00.00 

0 

00.00 

1 

lli.  29 

1 

10.00 

1 

Hi. 29 

3 

30.00 

2 

28.59 

3 

30.00 

i .. . 
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TABLE  35- -Continued 


Subject  Area 
and  Subjects 

10 

MSP 

7 

NP 

10 

MBP 

No. 

Per  Cent  of 
Classifi- 
cation 

No. 

Per  Cent  of 
Classifi- 
cation 

No. 

Per  Cent  of 
Classifi- 
cation 

Basic  subjects— 
continued 

Housing  and  Home 

Ownership 

0 

OO.QQ 

1 

lk.  29 

0 

00.00 

Business  Data 

0 

00.00 

1 

lk.  29 

0 

00.00 

Labor  Relations 

0 

00.00 

0 

00.00 

2 

20.00 

Basic  Business 
Personal  and 
Business  Effi- 

0 

00.00 

0 

00.00 

1 

10.00 

ciency 
Business  Ad- 

0 

00.00 

0 

00.00 

1 

10.00 

ministration 

0 

00.00 

0 

00.00 

1 

10.00 

from  twenty-three  institutions  outside  the  state  of  Florida.  Of  the 
fourteen  institutions  in  which  academic  work  beyond  the  undergraduate 
degree  had  been  taken,  three  were  in  Florida,  and  eleven  were  outside 
the  state  of  Florida. 

The  teachers  who  were  classified  as  having  a strong  preference 
for  teaching  the  skill  subjects  had  completed  a greater  number  of 
semester  hours  in  college  in  the  skill  subjects  than  they  had  com- 
pleted in  the  basic  business  subjects.  The  median  number  of  semester 
hours  completed  in  skill  subjects  by  the  2k  teachers  in  the  strong 
skill  preference  classification  was  21.50,  while  the  median  number  of 
semester  hours  completed  in  basic  business  subjects  by  these  teachers 


was  16.  The  teachers  who  were  classified  as  having  a strong  preference 
for  teaching  the  basic  business  subjects  had  completed  a greater 
number  of  semester  hours  in  college  in  the  basic  business  subjects 
than  they  had  completed  in  the  skill  subjects.  The  median  number  of 
semester  hours  completed  in  basic  business  subjects  by  the  9 teachers 
in  the  strong  basic  preference  classification  was  26.60,  while  the 
median  number  of  semester  hours  completed  in  skill  subjects  by  these 
teachers  was  21. 

A higher  per  cent  of  the  nine  teachers  in  the  strong  basic 
preference  classification  than  the  per  cent  of  the  twenty-four  teachers 
in  the  strong  skill  preference  classification  had  included  the  following 
subjects  in  their  academic  preparation:  business  law,  economics, 

business  mathematics,  organization  and  management,  salesmanship,  sta- 
tistics, personnel  management,  retailing,  economic  geography,  mathe- 
matics of  finance,  public  finance,  economic  systems,  corporate  finance, 
transportation,  buying  merchandise,  real  estate,  housing  and  home 
ownership,  and  family  finance  workshop. 

A higher  per  cent  of  the  ten  teachers  in  the  moderate  basic 
preference  classification  than  the  per  cent  of  the  ten  teachers  in  the 
moderate  skill  preference  classification  had  included  the  following 
subjects  in  their  academic  preparation:  office  practice,  secretarial 

practice,  field  experience  in  business  education,  calculating  machines, 
machine  accounting,  advertising,  business  mathematics,  marketing, 
statistics,  economic  geography,  financial  institutions,  office  manage- 
ment, labor  relations,  basic  business,  personal  and  business  efficiency, 
and  business  administration. 


CHAPTER  V 


OPINION  AND  ATTITUDE  DATA 

Part  III  of  the  information  blank^  left  with  each  teacher 
contained  four  questions  which  asked  the  teachers  to  indicate  opinions 
and  reactions  about  business  subjects  and  the  teaching  of  business 
subjects  in  high  school. 

In  one  question,  the  teachers  were  asked  to  rank  in  order 
of  importance  the  six  business  subjects  they  would  recommend  including 
in  the  business  education  program  of  a one-business-teacher  high 
school*  A second  part  of  the  same  question  asked  the  teachers  to 
rank  in  order  of  importance  all  high  school  business  subjects  which 
they  would  recommend  including  in  the  business  education  program  of 

a several-business-teacher  high  school*  Eighteen  business  subjects 

* \ 

were  listed,  and  space  was  provided  for  the  teacher  to  write  in 
any  subject  not  listed  which  he  felt  should  be  included  in  the 
program  of  either  a one-business-teacher  high  school  or  a several- 
business-  teacher  (two  or  more)  high  school. 

The  teachers  were  asked  in  another  question  to  list  the 
business  subjects  which  they  felt  qualified  to  teach  at  the  time  they 
received  their  undergraduate  degree.  In  the  next  question,  they 
were  asked  to  list  the  business  subjects  they  currently  felt  qualified 
to  teach* 


1 


ioU 


See  Appendix  A* 
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In  another  question,  eighteen  high  school  business  subjects 
were  listed,  and  four  teaching-reaction  statements  were  given.  The 
teachers  were  asked  to  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  teaching 
reactions  would  correspond  to  their  feeling  toward  teaching  each 
subject. 

xhis  chapter  presents  the  results  of  tabulation  and  analysis 
of  the  teachers*  responses  to  these  four  questions.  While  the  inter- 
view comments  of  each  teacher  were  reduced  to  a single  preference 
classification  for  the  purpose  of  tabulation  and  analysis,  many 
of  the  interviews  contained  comments  which  are  important  to  the 
purpose  of  the  study.  These  interview  comments  were  grouped  under 
four  main  headings,  and  certain  of  them  are  given  in  the  section 
which  summarizes  the  interview  comments. 

Importance  of  Business  Subjects  in 
0ne-3usiness-Teacher  High  Schools 

I he  teachers  were  asked  to  rank  six  business  subjects  from 
a list  of  eighteen  subjects  in  the  order  of  importance  for  inclusion 
in  the  business  education  program  of  a high  school  that  employed 
only  one  business  teacher.  Table  36  shows  the  distribution  of  the 
ranks  assigned  to  the  18  subjects  hy  the  21*  teachers  in  the  strong 
skill  preference  classification.  Five  of  the  seven  subjects  mentioned 
by  eleven  or  more  of  the  teachers  in  this  classification  were  skill 
subjects,  elementary  typewriting  was  ranked  first  in  importance 
by  20  or  83.33  per  cent  of  the  2h  teachers  in  this  classification, 
elementary  shorthand  was  ranked  second  in  importance  by  11  or  1*5.83 
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per  cent  of  the  teachers,  and  elementary  bookkeeping  was  ranked  third 
in  inportance  by  9 or  37.50  per  cent  of  the  teachers.  Of  ll±U  total 
ranks  assigned  to  16  subjects,  105  or  72.91  per  cent  were  assigned  to 
elementary  typewriting,  elementary  shorthand,  elementary  bookkeeping, 
elementary  general  business,  second-year  typewriting,  and  second-year 
shorthand. 

TABLE  36 


RANK  OF  IMPORTANCE  ASSIGNED  TO  BUSINESS  SUBJECTS  FOR 
ONE-BUSINESS -TEACHER  HIGH  SCHOOLS  BY  2k  TEACHERS 
IN  THE  STRONG  SKILL  PREFERENCE  CLASSIFICATION 


Subjects 

Number  of  Teachers 

Ranking  1 

2 

Ranks 
3 U 

5 

6 

Elementary  Typewriting 

2h 

20 

2 

2 

0 

o 

o 

Elementary  Shorthand 

22 

3 

11 

3 

3 

o 

2 

Elementary  Bookkeeping 

19 

1 

3 

9 

2 

3 

1 

Elementary  General  Business 

15 

3 

2 

1 

5 

2 

2 

Second-Year  Typewriting 

13 

1 

2 

2 

2 

ll 

2 

Second- Year  Shorthand 

12 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

6 

Business  English 

11 

1 

1 

1 

1 

K 

2 

Business  Arithmetic 

6 

0 

0 

2 

2 

o 

2 

Business  Law 

5 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Office  Machines 

h 

1 

0 

o 

2 

1 

0 

Economics 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Clerical  Practice 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

o 

Advanced  General  Business 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

o 

1 

Consumer  Education 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Record  Keeping 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

o 

Second- Year  Bookkeeping 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

1 

Distributive  Education 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Economic  Geography 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals* 

3k 

25 

23 

20 

21 

21 

A given  rank  could  have  been  assigned  to  more  than  one  subject. 
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The  data  in  Table  37  show  that  five  of  the  seven  subjects 
mentioned  by  four  or  more  of  the  teachers  in  the  moderate  skill 
preference  classification  were  skill  subjects.  Elementary  typewriting 
was  ranked  first  in  importance  by  all  of  the  teachers  in  this  classi- 
fication. Of  the  60  total  ranks  assigned  to  llj  subjects,  Ut  or  73.33 
per  cent  were  assigned  to  elementary  typewriting,  elementary  bookkeep- 
ing, elementary  shorthand,  business  arithmetic,  second-year  typewriting, 
business  English,  and  clerical  practice. 

Table  38  shows  that  six  of  the  nine  subjects  mentioned  by  two 
or  more  of  the  teachers  in  the  no  preference  classification  were  skill 
subjects.  Elementary  typewriting  and  elementary  bookkeeping  were 
ranked  either  first  or  second  in  importance  by  all  teachers  in  this 
classification.  Of  36  total  ranks  assigned  to  13  subjects,  26  or  72.22 
per  cent  were  assigned  to  elementary  typewriting,  elementary  bookkeep- 
ing, elementary  shorthand,  elementary  general  business,  second-year 
typewriting,  and  second-year  shorthand. 

Table  39  shows  that  four  of  the  nine  subjects  mentioned  by 
three  or  more  of  the  teachers  in  the  moderate  basic  preference  classifi- 
cation were  skill  subjects.  Of  $9  total  ranks  assigned  to  1 5 subjects 
by  the  teachers  in  this  classification,  Ul  or  69.U9  per  cent  were 
assigned  to  elementary  typewriting,  elementary  shorthand,  elementary 
bookkeeping,  business  arithmetic,  elementary  general  business,  and 
business  law. 
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TABLE  37 

RAM  OF  IMPORTANCE  ASSIGNED  TO  BUSINESS  SUBJECTS  FOR  ONE-BUSBIESS- 
TEACHER  HIGH  SCHOOLS  BY  10  TEACHERS  IN  THE  MODERATE  SKILL 
PREFERENCE  CLASSIFICATION 


Number  of  Teachers  Ranks 

Subjects  Ranking  "l  2 3 k 5 6 


Elementary  Typewriting  10 

Elementary  Bookkeeping  8 

Elementary  Shorthand  7 

Business  Arithmetic  6 

Second- Year  Typewriting  5 

Clerical  Practice  ^ 

Business  English 
Second-Year  Shorthand 
Office  Machines  3 

Business  Law  3 

Consumer  Education  3 


Elementary  General  Business  2 
Economics  1 
Record  Keeping  1 
Distributive  Education  0 
Economic  Geography  0 
Second-Year  Bookkeeping  0 
Advanced  General  Business  0 


10  0 
2 2 
1 3 

0 3 
1 0 
0 1 
0 0 
1 0 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

1 0 

1 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
1 2 
3 0 

0 2 
0 2 
0 0 
2 0 
0 1 
1 0 
1 0 
0 1 
0 1 
0 0 
1 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 1 
0 0 

0 1 

1 1 
2 1 
1 1 
1 0 
1 1 
2 0 
0 2 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


Totals* 


60  17  9 9 9 8 8 


A given  rank  could  have  been  assigned  to  more  than  one  subject. 

Table  ho  shows  that  five  of  the  eight  subjects  mentioned  by 
three  or  more  of  the  teachers  in  the  strong  basic  preference  classifica- 
tion were  skill  subjects.  Of  5k  total  ranks  assigned  to  13  subjects  by 
the  teachers  in  this  classification,  39  or  72.22  per  cent  were  assigned 
to  elementary  typewriting,  elementary  bookkeeping,  elementary  shorthand, 
business  law,  business  arithmetic,  and  elementary  general  business* 
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TABLE  38 


RANK  OF  IMPORTANCE  ASSIGNED  TO  BUSINESS  SUBJECTS  Ft®  ONE-BUSINESS- 
TEACHER  HIGH  SCHOOLS  BY  6 TEACHERS  IN  THE  NO  PREFERENCE 

CLASSIFICATION 


Subjects 

Number  of  Teachers 

Ranking  1 

2 

Ranks 
3 h 

5 

6 

Elementary  Typewriting 

6 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Elementary  Bookkeeping 

6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

Elementary  Shorthand 

5 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Elementary  General  Business 

5 

l 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

Second-Year  Typewriting 

2 

l 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Second-Year  Shorthand 

2 

l 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Business  English 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Clerical  Practice 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Business  Arithmetic 

2 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

2 

Consumer  Education 

1 

1 

0 

0 

o 

o 

o 

Advanced  General  Business 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

o 

Record  Keeping 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

o 

Business  Law 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Office  Machines 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Distributive  Education 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

Economics 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Economic  Geography 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Second-Year  Bookkeeping 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals* 

36 

11 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

* 

A given  rank  could  have  been  assigned  to  more  than  one  subject* 


Importance  of  Business  Subjects  in  Several- 
Business-Teacher  High  Schools 

The  teachers  were  asked  to  rank  eighteen  business  subjects  in 
the  order  that  they  considered  their  importance  for  inclusion  in  busi- 
ness programs  of  high  schools  that  employed  several  business  teachers* 
The  term  “several"  is  defined  broadly  as  two  or  more* 


no 


TA3LE  39 


RANK  OF  IMPORTANCE  ASSIGNED  TO  BUSINESS  SUBJECTS  FOR  CNE-BUSINESS- 
TEACHER  HIGH  SCHOOLS  BY  10  TEACHERS  IN  THE  MODERATE  BASIC 
PREFERENCE  CLASSIFICATION 


Subjects 

Number  of  Teachers 
Ranking 

1 

2 

Ranks 
3 1* 

5 

6 

Elementary  Typewriting 

10 

6 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Elementary  Bookkeeping 

8 

2 

1 

2 

2 

0 

1 

Elementary  Shorthand 

8 

0 

3 

1* 

0 

1 

0 

Business  Arithmetic 

6 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

o 

Elementary  General  Business 

5 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Business  Law 

It 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Economics 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Second-Year  Shorthand 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

o 

Business  English 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Record  Keeping 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Consumer  Education 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Clerical  Practice 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Second- Year  Typewriting 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Office  Machines 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

o 

o 

Distributive  Education 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Economic  Geography 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Second-Year  Bookkeeping 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Advanced  General  Business 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totalsa 

59 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9b 

A given  rank  could  have  been  assigned  to  more  than  one  subject. 
bOne  teacher  in  this  classification  ranked  only  5 subjects. 


Table  1*1  presents  the  distribution  of  the  ranks  assigned  to  the 
18  subjects  by  23  of  the  21*  teachers  in  the  strong  skill  preference 
classification.  One  teacher  in  this  classification  did  not  rank  the 
subjects.  Four  teachers  did  not  assign  a rank  to  all  18  subjects. 


in 


TABLE  UO 

RANK  OF  IMPORTANCE  ASSIGNED  TO  BUSINESS  SUBJECTS  FOR  ONE-BUSINESS- 
TEACHER  HIGH  SCHOOLS  BY  9 TEACHERS  IN  THE  STRONG  BASIC 
PREFERENCE  CLASSIFICATION 


Subjects 

Number  of  Teachers 

Ranking  1 

2 

Ranks 
3 h 

5 

6 

Elementary  'Typewriting 

9 

9 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

Elementary  Bookkeeping 

8 

1 

3 

1 

1 

l 

1 

Elementary  Shorthand 

7 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Business  Law 

6 

2 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Business  Arithmetic 

5 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

o 

Elementary  General  Business 

h 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Second- Year  Typewriting 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Clerical  Practice 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

o 

1 

Business  English 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Economics 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Consumer  Education 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

o 

1 

Second- Year  Shorthand 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

o 

o 

Second-Year  Bookkeeping 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Distributive  Education 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Economic  Geography 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Advanced  General  Business 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Office  Machines 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

Record  Keeping 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals* 

Sh 

19 

11 

6 

6 

6 

6 

A given  rank  could  have  been  assigned  to  more  than  one  subject# 


Ranks  1 through  9 were  assigned  285  or  72.70  per  cent  of  the 
392  total  ranks  assigned.  The  18  subjects  and  the  number  of  teachers 
in  this  classification  ranking  them  within  ranks  1 through  9 are* 


Elementary  Typewriting 

23 

Elementary  Bookkeeping 

23 

Elementary  Shorthand 

22 

SANK  OF  IMPORTANCE  ASSIGNED  TO  BUSINESS  SUBJECTS  FOil  A SEVERAL-BUSINESS-TEACHER  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BY  23  OF  2U  TEACHERS  IN  THE  STRONG  SKILL  PREFERENCE  CUSSIFI CATION 
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Subjects 

Elementary  Typewriting 
Elementary  Shorthand 
Elementary  Bookkeeping 
Second-Year  Typewriting 
Business  Arithmetic 
Business  English 
Second- Year  Shorthan 
Elementary  General  Business 
Business  Law 
Second- Year  Bookkeeping 
Clerical  Practice 
Office  Machines 
Advanced  General  Business 
Consumer  Education 
Economic  Geography 
Economics 
Record  Keeping 
Distributive  Education 

£> 

n 

3 

o 

aAll  teachers  did  not  rank  all  subjects. 

bA  given  rank  could  have  been  assigned  to  more  than  one  subject, 
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Elementary  General  Business  20 
Second- lear  Typewriting  20 

Business  Arithmetic  19 

Business  English  18 

Office  Machines  16 

Second-Year  Shorthand  15 

Business  Law  15 

Clerical  Practice  13 

Second-Year  Bookkeeping  12 

Economics  n 

Economic  Geography  n 

Advanced  General  Business  10 

Record  Keeping  9 

Distributive  Education  7 

Consumer  Education  7 


The  eight  subjects  ranked  within  ranks  1 through  9 by  70  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  teachers  in  the  strong  skill  preference  classifi- 
cation are  elementary  typewriting,  elementary  bookkeeping,  elementary 
shorthand,  elementary  general  business,  second-year  typewriting, 
business  arithmetic,  business  English,  and  office  machines.  Five 

of  these  eight  subjects  are  skill  subjects  and  three  are  basic  business 
subjects. 

Table  U2  shows  the  distribution  of  the  ranks  assigned  to  the 
lo  subjects  by  10  teachers  in  the  moderate  skill  preference  classifica- 
tion. Two  teachers  did  not  rank  distributive  education,  one  teacher 
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Subjects 

Elementary  Typewriting 
Elementary  Shorthand 
Elementary  Bookkeeping 
Business  English 
Second-Year  Shorthand 
Consumer  education 
Economics 

Business  Arithmetic 
Elementary  General  Busines 
Office  Machines 
Second-Year  Typewriting 
Business  Law 
Clerical  Practice 
Second- Year  Bookkeeping 
Distributive  Education 
Advanced  General  Business 
Record  Keeping 
ikjonoinic  Geography 
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3 

O 

E-» 

nil 


aAll  teachers  did  not  rank  all  subjects. 

given  rank  could  have  been  assigned  to  more  than  one  subject. 
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did  not  rank  consumer  education,  one  did  not  rank  economics,  and 
one  did  not  rank  economic  geography. 

Ranks  1 through  9 were  assigned  126  or  72  per  cent  of  the 
175  total  ranks*  ranks  10  through  18  were  assigned  1*9  or  28  per  cent 
of  the  total  ranks.  The  18  subjects  and  the  number  of  teachers 
in  this  classification  ranking  them  within  ranks  1 through  9 are: 


Elementary  Typewriting  10 
Elementary  shorthand  10 
Elementary  Bookkeeping  10 
Second-Year  Typewriting  9 
Second-Year  Shorthand  9 
Business  Arithmetic  9 
Business  English  9 
Office  Machines  7 
Clerical  Practice  7 
Elementary  General  Business  7 
Business  Law  7 
Consumer  Education  6 
Second-Year  Bookkeeping  5 
Advanced  General  Business  5 
Economics  5 
Record  Keeping  1* 
Economic  Geography  1* 
Distributive  Education  3 


The  eleven  subjects  ranked  within  ranks  1 through  9 by  70 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  teachers  in  the  moderate  skill  preference 
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classification  are  elementary  typewriting,  elementary  shorthand, 
elementary  oookkeeping,  second-year  typewriting,  second-year  short- 
hand, business  arithmetic,  business  English,  office  machines,  clerical 
practice,  elementary  general  business,  and  business  law.  Seven  of 
these  eleven  subjects  are  skill  subjects  and  four  are  basic  business 
subjects. 

Table  U3  shows  the  distribution  of  the  ranks  assigned  to  the 
18  subjects  by  the  6 teachers  in  the  no  preference  classification. 

All  teachers  in  this  classification  ranked  all  subjects. 

Ranks  1 through  9 were  assigned  65  or  60,18  per  cent  of  the 
108  total  ranks;  ranks  10  through  18  were  assigned  h3  or  39.82  per 
cent  of  the  total  ranks.  The  18  subjects  and  the  number  of  teachers 
in  this  classification  ranking  them  within  ranks  1 through  9 are: 


Elementary  Typewriting 


6 


Elementary  Shorthand 


6 


Elementary  Bookkeeping 


6 


Business  English 


6 


Business  Arithmetic 


h 


Clerical  Practice 


h 


Elementary  General  Business  U 


Second- Year  Shorthand 


k 


Business  Law 


3 


Economics 


3 


TABLE  U3 

RANK  OF  IMPORTANCE  ASSIGNED  TO  BUSINESS  SUBJECTS  FOR  A SEVERAL-BUSI NESS-TEACHER 
HIGH  SCHOOL  BY  6 TEACHERS  IN  THE  NO  PREFERENCE  CLASSIFICATION 
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Subjects 

Elementary  Typewriting 
Elementary  Shorthand 
Elementary  Bookkeeping 
Advanced  General  Business 
Business  English 
Consumer  Education 
Elementary  General  Business 
Second- Year  Typewriting 
Business  Arithmetic 
Second- Year  Shorthand 
Office  Machines 
Business  Law 
Econoinics 

Second- Year  Bookkeeping 
Economic  Geography 
Record  Keeping 
Clerical  Practice 
Distributive  Education 

Totals4 

aA  given  rank  could  have  been  assigned  to  more  than  one  subject. 
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Second- Year  Bookkeeping 
Advanced  General  Business 


3 


3 


Office  Machines 


3 


Consumer  Education 
Distributive  Education 
Second-Year  Typewriting 
Record  Keeping 
Economic  Geography 


1 


2 


3 


2 


2 


The  eight  subjects  ranked  within  ranks  1 through  9 by  66 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  teachers  in  the  no  preference  classification 
are  elementary  typewriting,  elementary  shorthand,  elementary  book- 
keeping, business  English,  business  arithmetic,  clerical  practice, 
elementary  general  business,  and  second-year  shorthand.  Five  of 

these  eight  subjects  are  skill  subjects  and  three  are  basic  business 
subjects. 

Table  W*  shows  the  distribution  of  the  ranks  assigned  to  the 
18  subjects  by  9 of  the  10  teachers  in  the  moderate  basic  preference 
classification.  One  teacher  in  this  classification  failed  to  rank 
the  subjects  for  a several-business-teacher  high  school.  Two  teachers 
did  not  rank  distributive  education,  economic  geography,  and  second- 
year  bookkeeping.  Business  Law,  elementary  bookkeeping,  elementary 
general  business,  elementary  shorthand,  and  elementary  typewriting 
were  the  only  subjects  ranked  by  all  teachers. 


TABLE  Uii 

HANK  OF  IMPORTANCE  ASSIGNED  TO  BUSINESS  SUBJECTS  FOR  A SEVERAL-BUSI  I'U^S-TEACHER  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BY  9 OF  10  TEACHERS  IN  THE  MODERATE  BASIC  PREFERENCE  CLASSIFICATION 
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aAll  teachers  did  not  rank  all  subjects. 

^A  given  rank  could  have  been  assigned  to  more  than  one  subject, 


Ranks  1 through  9 were  assigned  93  or  61*. 58  per  cent  of  the 
total  ranksj  ranks  10  through  18  were  assigned  51  or  35.1*2  per  cent 
of  the  total  ranks.  The  18  subjects  and  the  number  of  teachers 
in  this  classification  ranking  them  within  ranks  1 through  9 are* 


Elementary  Typewriting  9 
Elementary  Bookkeeping  9 
Elementary  Shorthand  8 
Business  Arithmetic  8 
Business  Law  8 
Elementary  General  Business  6 
Business  English  6 
Office  Machines  5 
Second-Year  Shorthand  5 
Second-fear  Typewriting  1* 
Clerical  Practice  1* 
Consumer  Education  1* 
Economics  ^ 
Distributive  Education  3 
Second-Year  Bookkeeping  3 
Record  Keeping  3 
Economic  Geography  2 
Advanced  General  Business  2 


The  seven  subjects  ranked  within  ranks  1 through  9 by  60 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  teachers  in  the  moderate  basic  preference 


classification  are  elementary  typewriting,  elementary  bookkeeping, 
elementary  shorthand,  business  arithmetic,  business  law,  elementary 
general  business,  and  business  English.  Three  of  these  subjects 
are  skill  subjects  and  four  are  basic  business  subjects* 

Table  kS  shows  the  distribution  of  the  ranks  assigned  to 
the  18  subjects  by  the  9 teachers  in  the  strong  basic  preference 
classification.  Business  arithmetic,  business  law,  elementary 
bookkeeping,  elementary  general  business,  elementary  shorthand, 
second-year  shorthand,  and  elementary  typewriting  were  the  only 
subjects  ranked  by  all  nine  teachers* 

Ranks  1 through  9 were  assigned  10U  or  71*23  per  cent  of  the 
total  ranks;  ranks  10  through  18  were  assigned  1*2  or  29.77  per  cent 
of  the  total  ranks.  The  18  subjects  and  the  number  of  teachers  in 
this  classification  ranking  them  within  ranks  1 through  9 are j 


Elementary  Typewriting 
Elementary  Shorthand 
Elementary  Bookkeeping 
Second-Year  Shorthand 


8 


8 


9 


9 


Second- Year  Typewriting  ^ 

Elementary  General  Business  7 


Business  Arithmetic 


7 


Business  English 


7 


Clerical  Practice 


7 


Business  Law 


6 


Office  Machines 


6 
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lAll  teachers  did  not  rank  all  subjects. 

>A  Siven  rank  could  have  been  assigned  to  more  than  one  subject, 


Second-Year  Bookkeeping  5 
Record  Keeping  1* 
economics  ] |* 
Consumer  Education  1* 
Distributive  Education  2 
Economic  Geography  2 
Advanced  General  Business  2 
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The  nine  subjects  ranked  within  ranks  1 through  9 by  77  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  teachers  in  the  strong  basic  preference  classifi- 
cation are  elementary  typewriting,  elementary  shorthand,  elementary 
bookkeeping,  second-year  shorthand,  second-year  typewriting,  elementary 
general  business,  business  arithmetic,  business  English,  and  clerical 
practice.  Six  of  these  nine  subjects  are  skill  subjects  and  three  are 
basic  business  subjects. 

By  combining  the  1 through  9 rank  data  in  Tables  1*1,  1*2,  1*3, 

14*,  and  l*5j  it  ms  possible  to  determine  the  rank  of  importance 
assigned  to  the  eighteen  business  subjects  by  the  total  group  of 
57  teachers  for  whom  these  data  were  available.  The  eighteen  subjects 
and  the  number  of  57  teachers  ranking  them  within  ranks  1 through 
9 are* 


Elementary  Typewriting 

57 

Elementary  Bookkeeping 

56 

Elementary  Shorthand 

55 

Business  Arithmetic 

1*7 

12k 


Business  English  46 
Elementary  General  Business  44 
Second- Year  Typewriting  42 
Second- Year  Shorthand  4l 
Business  Law  37 
Office  Machines  39 
Clerical  Practice  35 
Second-Year  Bookkeeping  28 
Economics  27 
Consumer  Education  24 
Advanced  General  Business  22 
Record  Keeping  22 
Economic  Geography  20 
Distributive  Education  17 


Confidence  in  Qualifications  to 
Teach  Business  Subjects 

The  assumption  is  made  that  the  greater  the  degree  of  competency 
in  teaching  a business  subject  the  more  favorable  will  be  the  atti- 
tude of  the  business  teacher  toward  teaching  that  subject.  Further, 
if  a teacher  has  confidence  in  his  qualifications  to  teach  certain 
business  subjects,  it  is  assumed  that  he  will  tend  to  prefer  to 
teach  those  subjects  rather  than  the  subjects  in  which  he  feels  less 
confidence  in  his  qualifications. 

In  regard  to  these  assumptions,  two  questions  were  included 
on  the  information  blank.  One  question  asked  the  teachers  to  list 


the  business  subjects  they  felt  qualified  to  teach  at  the  time  they 
received  their  undergraduate  degrees.  For  the  purpose  of  compari- 
son, the  next  question  asked  them  to  list  the  business  subjects  they 
currently  felt  they  were  qualified  to  teach.  These  questions  were 
designed  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  various  experiences  the  teach- 
ers had  had  since  receiving  their  undergraduate  degrees  upon  the  sub- 
jects they  would  list  as  those  they  felt  qualified  to  teach. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  detail  the  various  experiences  in  the 
interval  between  the  time  the  undergraduate  degrees  were  received 
and  the  time  the  information  blanks  were  completed.  It  is  assumed, 
however,  that  the  experiences  which  would  be  of  most  influence 
upon  the  teachers'  feelings  of  confidence  are  teaching  experience, 
work  experience,  and  academic  work  beyond  the  undergraduate  degree. 

Table  U6  shows  the  skill-basic  relationship  of  the  business 
subjects  the  teachers  felt  qualified  to  teach  at  the  t.-ima  they 
received  their  undergraduate  degrees.  Of  l5l  total  subjects  listed 
by  the  2h  teachers  in  the  strong  skill  preference  classification, 

91  or  60.27  per  cent  were  skill  subjects,  and  60  or  39.73  per  cent 
were  basic  business  subjects.  The  91  skill  subjects  listed  by 
the  2k  teachers  in  this  classification  represent  U5*05  per  cent  of 
the  202  skill  subjects  listed  by  59  teachers. 

Table  1*6  reveals  that  of  50  total  subjects  listed  by  the  9 
teachers  in  the  strong  basic  preference  classification  as  those  they 
felt  qualified  to  teach  at  the  tiros  they  received  their  undergraduate 
degree,  30  or  60  per  cent  were  basic  business  subjects,  and  20  or 
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TABLE  U6 

COMPOSITE  O'  BUSINESS  SUBJECTS  $9  TEACHERS  FELT  QUALIFIED  TO  TEACH 
AT  THE  TIME  OF  RECEIVING  UNDERGRADUATE  DEGREE 
BASED  UPON  PREFERENCE  CLASSIFICATIONS 


Preference  Classification 

Total3 

Classification  of 
Skill 

No.  Per  Cent  No. 

Subjects 
Basic 
Per  Cent 

SSP  (2U)b 

151 

91 

60.27 

60 

39.73 

MSP  (10)b 

55 

33 

60.00 

22 

liO.OO 

NP  (6)b 

U5 

22 

1*8.89 

23 

5i.il 

MBP  (10)b 

65 

36 

55.38 

29 

UU.62 

SBP  (9)b 

50 

20 

liO.OO 

30 

60.00 

Totals 

366 

202 

55.19 

161* 

Wu8l 

dumber  of  business  subjects  listed  by  teachers  in  each 
classification* 

^Number  of  teachers  in  classification  listing  subjects* 


UO  per  cent  were  skill  subjects.  Of  151  total  subjects  listed  by  the 
2li  teachers  in  the  strong  skill  preference  classification,  91  or  60.27 
per  cent  were  skill  subjects,  and  60  or  39.73  per  cent  were  basic 
business  subjects.  While  the  distributions  for  both  moderate  prefer- 
ence classifications  show  a per  cent  in  favor  of  skill  subjects,  the 
per  cent  of  basic  business  subjects  listed  by  the  moderate  basic 
preference  group  is  greater  than  the  per  cent  of  basic  business  sub- 
jects listed  by  the  moderate  skill  preference  group.  The  skill-basic 
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per  cents  for  the  no  preference  classification  show  an  almost  equal 
distribution  of  skill  subjects  and  basic  business  subjects  listed  by 
the  teachers  in  this  classification. 

Of  366  total  subjects  listed  by  59  teachers,  202  or  55*19 
per  cent  were  skill  subjects,  and  161*  or  1*1*. 81  per  cent  were  basic 
business  subjects. 

Table  1*7  presents  the  distribution  of  the  business  subjects 

« & 

59  teachers  listed  as  those  they  felt  they  were  currently  qualified 
to  teach. 

TABLE  1*7 

COMPOSITE  OF  BUSINESS  SUBJECTS  59  TEACHERS  FELT  QUALIFIED  TO  TEACH 
AT  THE  TIME  THE  INFORMATION  BLANK  WAS  COMPLETED 
BASED  UPON  PREFERENCE  CLASSIFICATIONS 


Classification  of 

Subjects 

Skill 

Basic 

Preference  Classification 

Total® 

No. 

Per  Cent 

No, 

, Per  Cent 

SSP  (2l*)b 

181* 

101* 

56.52 

80 

1*3 .1*8 

MSP  (10)b 

78 

1*2 

53.85 

36 

1*6.15 

NP  (6)b 

53 

26 

1*9.06 

27 

50.91* 

MBP  (10)b 

61 

25 

1*0.98 

36 

59.02 

SBP  (9)b 

56 

19 

33.93 

37 

66.07 

Totals 

U32 

216 

50.00 

216 

50.00 

aNumber  of  business  subjects  listed  by  teachers  in  each 
clas  sif ication, 

^Number  of  teachers  in  classification  listing  subjects. 
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Table  1*7  shows  that  of  181*  total  subjects  listed  by  the  teach- 
ers in  the  strong  skill  preference  classification  as  those  they 
currently  felt  qualified  to  teach,  101*  or  56,52  per  cent  were  skill 
subjects,  and  80  or  l*3,i*8  per  cent  were  basic  business  subjects. 

The  101*  skill  subjects  listed  by  the  2l*  teachers  in  this  classifi- 
cation represent  1*8,61  per  cent  of  the  216  skill  subjects  listed 
by  59  teachers. 

Of  56  subjects  listed  by  the  9 teachers  in  the  strong 
basic  preference  classification,  19  or  33*93  per  cent  were  skill  sub- 
jects, and  37  or  66,07  per  cent  were  basic  business  subjects.  The 
moderate  preference  classifications  show  a distribution  tendency 
in  the  direction  of  the  area  of  preference.  The  skill -basic 
distribution  for  the  no  preference  classification  is  again  almost 
equal. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  current  feeling  of  confidence  in 
qualifications  to  teach  are  more  important  than  previous  feelings 
of  confidence,  the  data  in  Table  1*7  become  more  significant  than 
those  in  Table  1*6.  When  the  per  cent  distributions  in  Tables  1*6 
and  1*7  are  compared,  an  important  tendency  is  revealed.  Except  for 
the  no  preference  classification,  the  per  cents  in  all  other  classifi- 
cations decrease  for  the  skill  subjects  and  increase  for  the  basic 
business  subjects.  These  distributions  indicate  that  the  teachers 
gained  confidence  in  their  qualifications  to  teach  basic  business 
subjects  as  a result  of  academic,  teaching,  work,  or  other  experiences 
after  receiving  their  undergraduate  degrees. 
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Reactions  Toward  Teaching  3usiness  Subjects 
In  order  to  determine  the  reaction  each  teacher  would  have 
toward  the  possibility  of  teaching  certain  high  school  business  educa- 
tion subjects,  a list  of  eighteen  subjects  was  given.  The  teachers 
were  asked  to  indicate  from  a series  of  four  reaction  statements  the 
number  of  the  statement  which  would  correspond  to  their  reaction  to 
the  possibility  of  teaching  each  subject.  The  four  reaction  state- 
ments from  which  they  were  asked  to  choose  were* 

R-l.  I would  like  to  teach  the  subject* 

R-2.  I would  be  willing  to  teach  the  subject  if  requested 
to  do  so  by  the  principal  or  department  head, 

R-3.  I would  rather  not  teach  the  subject, 

R-l*.  I would  refuse  to  teach  the  subject. 

The  distribution  of  the  responses  to  this  question  were  tabu- 
lated and  related  to  the  five  preference  classifications.  The 
results  of  this  tabulation  and  analysis  are  consistent  with  the  other 
findings  of  the  study,  and  seem  to  offer  further  evidence  of  the 
validity  of  the  preference  classifications  made  by  the  writer  for 
the  53  teachers  for  idiom  teaching  reaction  data  were  available. 

Table  1*8  shows  the  distribution  of  the  responses  to  this 
question  made  by  the  21*  teachers  in  the  strong  skill  preference 
classification. 

As  shown  in  Table  1*8,  the  21*  teachers  in  the  strong  skill 
preference  classification  made  a total  of  1*28  reaction  responses 
toward  teaching  the  18  business  subjects.  Business  English  and  consumer 
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TABLE  1:8 


REACTIONS  TOWARD  TEACHING  BUSINESS  SUBJECTS  BY  2k  TEACHERS  IN 
THE  STRONG  SKILL  PREFERENCE  CLASSIFICATION 


Subject  Area  and  Subjects 

R-l 

Reactions'1' 
~R-2  RO  R 3T~ 

Total 

Skill  subjects 

Elementary  Typewriting 

23 

1 

0 

0 

2U 

Second-Year  Typewriting 

23 

0 

1 

0 

21* 

Elementary  Shorthand 

22 

2 

0 

0 

2h 

Second-Year  Shorthand 

21 

2 

1 

0 

2k 

Elementary  Bookkeeping 

1U 

9 

1 

0 

2k 

Office  Machines 

12 

7 

5 

0 

2k 

Clerical  Practice 

10 

12 

2 

0 

2k 

Record  Keeping 

6 

12 

5 

0 

23 

Second-Year  Bookkeeping 

3 

16 

2 

3 

2k 

To  tails 

13U 

61 

17 

3 

21$ 

Per  cent  of  total 

62.33  28.37 

7.91 

1.39 

100.0 

Basic  business  subjects 

Elementary  General  Business 

9 

10 

k 

1 

2k 

Business  English 

8 

12 

2 

1 

23 

Advanced  General  Business 

5 

10 

8 

1 

2k 

Economics 

5 

7 

10 

2 

2k 

Business  Law 

3 

12 

k 

2k 

Salesmanship 

3 

8 

8 

5 

2k 

Business  Arithmetic 

2 

11 

11 

0 

2k 

Economic  Geography 

2 

10 

10 

2 

2k 

Consumer  Education 

1 

6 

12 

1 

22 

Totals 

38 

88 

70 

17 

213 

Per  cent  of  total 

17.81:  la.31  32.91 

7.9U 

100.0 

Totals 

172 

11:9 

87 

20 

1:28 

'Meaning  of  reaction  symbols: 


R-l  I would  like  to  teach  the  subject. 

R-2  I would  teach  the  subject  if  asked  to  do  so. 
R-3  I would  rather  not  teach  the  subject. 

R-lt  I would  refuse  to  teach  the  subject* 
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education  were  not  marked  by  one  teacher,  consumer  education  by 

another  teacher,  and  record  keeping  by  another  teacher.  Of  215 

reaction  responses  made  for  the  skill  subjects,  195  or  90.70  per  cent 

were  either  R-l  or  R-2  responses.  Of  213  reaction  responses  made 

for  the  basic  business  subjects,  126  or  59.15  per  cent  were  either 

R-l  or  R-2  responses.  Of  172  R-l  responses,  13l*  or  77.91  per  cent  were  for 

skill  subjects.  Of  20  R-l*  responses,  17  or  85  per  cent  were  for 

basic  business  subjects. 

Table  1*9  shows  that  the  10  teachers  in  the  moderate  skill 
preference  classification  made  a total  of  180  reaction  responses 
toward  teaching  the  18  business  subjects.  Of  90  reaction  responses 
made  for  the  skill  subjects,  83  or  92.22  per  cent  were  either  R-l 
or  R-2  responses.  Of  90  reaction  responses  made  for  the  basic  business 
subjects,  63  or  70  per  cent  were  either  R-l  or  R-2  responses.  Fifty- 
three  or  58.21*  per  cent  of  the  91  R-l  responses  were  for  skill 
subjects;  all  of  the  R-l*  responses  were  for  basic  business  subjects. 

Table  50  presents  the  distribution  of  the  responses  to  the 
teaching  reaction  question  by  6 teachers  in  the  no  preference  classifi- 
cation. Forty-eight  or  53.93  per  cent  of  the  R-l  and  R-2  responses 
were  for  skill  subjects.  Of  19  R-3  and  R— 1*  responses,  13  or  68.1*2 
per  cent  were  for  basic  business  subjects.  One  of  the  R-l*  responses 
was  for  a skill  subject,  and  the  other  one  was  for  a basic  business 
subject. 
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TA3L3  19 


REACTIONS  TOWARD  TEACHING  BUSINESS  SUBJECTS  3Y  10  TEACHERS  IN 
THE  MODERATE  SKILL  PREFERENCE  CLASSIFICATION 


Subject  Area  and  Subjects 

R-l 

Reactions* 
R-2  R-3  R-l* 

Total 

Skill  subjects 

Elementary  Typewriting 

8 

2 

0 

0 

10 

Elementary  Shorthand 

7 

3 

0 

0 

10 

Elementary  Bookkeeping 

7 

3 

0 

0 

10 

Office  Machines 

7 

2 

1 

0 

10 

Second-Year  Typewriting 

5 

5 

0 

0 

10 

Second-Year  Shorthand 

5 

h 

1 

0 

10 

Record  Keeping 

5 

h 

1 

0 

10 

Second- Year  Bookkeeping 

5 

3 

2 

0 

10 

Clerical  Practice 

h 

h 

2 

0 

10 

Totals 

53 

30 

7 

0 

90 

Per  cent  of  total 

58.89 

33.33 

7.78 

0.0 

100.0 

Basic  business  subjects 

Consumer  Education 

5 

3 

2 

0 

10 

Business  Law 

5 

3 

1 

1 

10 

Elementary  General  Business 

5 

2 

2 

1 

10 

Business  Arithmetic 

5 

1 

a 

0 

10 

Economics 

h 

h 

2 

0 

10 

Economic  Geography 

h 

3 

3 

0 

10 

Advanced  General  Business 

h 

2 

a 

0 

10 

Salesmanship 

3 

a 

2 

1 

10 

Business  English 

3 

3 

3 

1 

10 

Totals 

38 

25 

23 

a 

90 

Per  cent  of  total 

1*2.22 

27.78  25.55 

a.a5 

100.0 

Totals 

91 

55 

30 

a 

180 

^Meaning  of  reaction  symbols: 


R-l  I would  like  to  teach  the  subject* 

R-2  I would  teach  the  subject  if  asked  to  do  so. 
R-3  I would  rather  not  teach  the  subject* 

R-U  I would  refuse  to  teach  the  subject* 
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TABLE  50 

REACTIONS  TOWARD  TEACHING  3USINESS  SUBJECTS  BY  6 TEACHERS  IN 
THE  NO  PREFERENCE  CLASSIFICATION 


i^eact;ons:'r 


Subject  Area  and  Subjects 

R-l 

R-2  R-3  R-ii 

Total 

Skill  subjects 

Elementary  Typewriting 

5 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Elementary  Shorthand 

5 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Second- Year  Typewriting 

5 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Clerical  Practice 

5 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Elementary  Bookkeeping 

U 

2 

0 

0 

6 

Second-Year  Bookkeeping 

h 

1 

1 

0 

6 

Office  Machines 

h 

1 

1 

0 

6 

Second- Year  Shorthand 

k 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Record  Keeping 

l 

2 

3 

0 

6 

Totals 

37 

11 

5 

1 

51* 

Per  cent  of  total 

68.52 

20.37 

9.26 

1.85 

100.0 

Basic  business  subjects 

Elementary  General  Business 

5 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Business  English 

3 

3 

0 

0 

6 

Consumer  Education 

2 

h 

0 

0 

6 

Advanced  General  Business 

2 

h 

0 

0 

6 

Business  Arithmetic 

1 

3 

2 

0 

6 

Business  Law 

1 

3 

1 

1 

6 

Economic  Geography 

1 

2 

3 

0 

6 

Economics 

0 

3 

3 

0 

6 

Salesmanship 

0 

3 

3 

0 

6 

Totals 

15 

26 

12 

1 

Per  cent  of  total 

27.78 

1*8.15  22,22 

1.85 

100.0 

Totals 

52 

37 

17 

2 

108 

'^Meaning of  reaction  symbols: 


R-l  I would  like  to  teach  the  subject. 

R-2  I would  teach  the  subject  if  asked  to  do  so. 
R-3  I would  rather  not  teach  the  subject, 

R-U  I would  refuse  to  teach  the  subject. 


Table  5l  shows  the  distribution  of  the  responses  to  the  teach- 
ing reaction  question  by  the  10  teachers  in  the  moderate  basic  prefer- 
ence classification.  The  151*  R-l  and  R-2  responses  were  equally- 
divided  between  skill  subjects  and  basic  business  subjects.  The  26 
R-3  and  R-i*  responses  were  also  equally  divided  between  skill  subjects 
and  basic  business  subjects.  The  7 R-l*  responses,  however,  were  all 
for  skill  subjects. 

Table  52  presents  the  distribution  of  the  responses  to  the 
teaching  reaction  question  by  the  9 teachers  in  the  strong  basic 
preference  classification.  Of  120  R-l  and  R-2  responses,  68  or  56.67 
per  cent  were  for  basic  business  subjects.  Of  1*2  R-3  and  R-l*  responses, 
29  or  69.05  per  cent  were  for  skill  subjects.  Fifteen  or  88.21*  per 
cent  of  the  R-l*  responses  were  for  skill  subjects. 

The  per  cent  distribution  presented  in  Table  53  reveals  the 
tendency  of  the  teachers  in  the  skill  preference  classifications  to 
react  more  favorably  toward  teaching  skill  subjects,  and  of  the 
teachers  in  the  basic  preference  classifications  to  react  more  favor- 
ably toward  teaching  basic  business  subjects.  Of  263  R-l  responses 
made  by  the  31*  teachers  in  the  strong  and  moderate  skill  preference 
classifications,  71.11  per  cent  were  for  skill  subjects.  Of  182 
R-l  responses  made  by  the  19  teachers  in  the  strong  and  moderate  basic 
preference  classifications,  1*8.35  per  cent  were  for  skill  subjects. 

These  data  reveal  that  the  teaching  preferences  indicated  by 
the  responses  to  the  reaction  question  on  the  information  blank  are 
essentially  in  agreement  with  the  results  of  the  attitude  classification 
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TABLE  $1 


REACTIONS  TOWARD  TEACHING  BUSINESS  SUBJECTS  BY  10  TEACHERS  IN 
THE  MODERATE  BASIC  PREFERENCE  CLASSIFICATION 


Reactions41' 

Subject  Area  and  Subjects 

R-l 

R-2  R-3  R-U 

Total 

Skill  subjects 


Elementary  Typewriting 

9 

1 

0 

0 

10 

Elementary  Bookkeeping 

9 

0 

l 

0 

10 

Second-Year  Bookkeeping 

9 

0 

0 

1 

10 

Second- Year  Typewriting 

7 

3 

0 

0 

10 

Clerical  Practice 

6 

2 

2 

0 

10 

Record  Keeping 

6 

2 

2 

0 

10 

Office  Machines 

5 

5 

0 

0 

10 

Elementary  Shorthand 

U 

3 

0 

3 

10 

Second-Year  Shorthand 

3 

3 

1 

3 

10 

Totals 

IT" 

— 5"“ 

7 

~isr 

Per  cent  of  total 

6U.UU 

21.11 

6.67 

7.78 

100.0 

Basic  business  subjects 

Elementary  General  Business 

8 

2 

0 

0 

10 

Business  Arithmetic 

8 

2 

0 

0 

10 

Business  Law 

7 

3 

0 

0 

10 

Advanced  General  Business 

7 

3 

0 

0 

10 

Salesmanship 

5 

3 

2 

0 

10 

Business  English 

5 

2 

3 

0 

10 

Economics 

U 

U 

2 

0 

10 

Consumer  Education 

U 

3 

3 

0 

10 

Economic  Geography 

3 

U 

3 

0 

10 

Totals 

51 

26 

13 

0 

“95" 

Per  cent  of  total 

56.67 

28.89  1U.UU 

0.00 

100.0 

Totals 

109 

US 

19 

7 

180 

'’Meaning  of  reaction  symbols: 


R-l  I would  like  to  teach  the  subject. 

R-2  I v/ould  teach  the  subject  if  asked  to  do  so. 
R-3  I would  rather  not  teach  the  subject. 

R-U  I would  refuse  to  teach  the  subject# 
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TABLE  52 

REACTIONS  TOWARD  TEACHING  BUSINESS  SUBJECTS  BY  9 TEACHERS  IN 
THE  STRONG  BASIC  PREFERENCE  CLASSIFICATION 


Subject  Area  and  Subjects 

R-l 

Reactions* 
R-2  R-3  R-U 

Total 

Skill  subjects 

Elementary  Typewriting 

5 

1 

2 

1 

9 

Second- Year  Typewriting 

5 

1 

0 

3 

9 

Elementary  Bookkeeping 

h 

3 

2 

0 

9 

Record  Keeping 

h 

3 

2 

0 

9 

Clerical  Practice 

3 

3 

2 

1 

9 

Office  rlachines 

3 

2 

2 

2 

9 

Elementary  Shorthand 

3 

1 

2 

3 

9 

Second-Year  Bookkeeping 

2 

5 

1 

1 

9 

Second-Year  Shorthand 

1 

3 

1 

k 

9 

Totals 

30 

22 

11 

15 

81 

Per  cent  of  total 

37  *0U 

27.16  17.28  18.52 

100.0 

Basic  business  subjects 

Economics 

6 

3 

0 

0 

9 

Business  Law 

6 

2 

1 

0 

9 

Salesmanship 

6 

0 

3 

0 

9 

Business  English 

6 

0 

2 

1 

9 

Consumer  Education 

5 

h 

0 

0 

9 

Elementary  General  Business 

5 

3 

1 

0 

9 

Business  Arithmetic 

5 

3 

1 

0 

9 

Economic  Geography 

3 

k 

2 

0 

9 

Advanced  General  Business 

1 

6 

1 

1 

? 

Totals 

U3 

25 

11 

2 

81 

Per  cent  of  total 

53.09 

30.86  13.58 

1.U7 

100.0 

Totals 

73 

U7 

25 

17 

162 

Meaning  of  reaction  symbols: 


rt-1  I would  like  to  teach  the  subject, 

R-2  I would  teach  the  subject  if  asked  to  do  so, 
R-3  I would  rather  not  teach  the  subject, 

R-l:  I would  refuse  to  teach  the  subject. 
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TABLE  53 


PER  CENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  REACTIONS  OF  59  BUSINESS  TEACiiERS  TOWARD 
TEACHING  SKILL  AND  BASIC  BUSINESS  SUBJECTS  BASED  UPON 
PREFERENCE  CLASSIFICATIONS 


Reactions  and 
Subject  Areas 

Preference  Classifications  and  Per  Cent 
Distributions  of  Total  Reactions 

SSP  (24) 

a MSP  (10) a 

NP  (6)a 

MBP  (10)a 

SBP  (9)a 

R-lb 

Skill  subjects 
Basic  subjects 

77.91 

22.09 

58.24 

41.76 

71.15 

28.85 

53.21 

46.79 

41.10 

58.90 

R-2b 

Skill  subjects 
Basic  subjects 

bO  ,9k 
59.06 

54.55 

45.45 

29.73 

70.27 

42.22 

57.78 

46.81 

53.19 

R-3b 

Skill  subjects 
Basic  subjects 

19.54 

80.46 

23.33 

76.67 

29.41 

70.59 

31.58 

68.42 

56.00 

44.00 

R4;b 

Skill  subjects 
Basic  subjects 

15.00 

85.00 

00.00 

100.00 

50.00 

50.00 

100.00 

00.00 

88.24 

11.76 

a 

Number  of  teachers  in  the  classification* 


^Meaning  of  reaction  symbols* 

R-l  I would  like  to  teach  the  subject* 

R-2  I would  teach  the  subject  if  asked  to  do  so* 
R-3  I would  rather  not  teach  the  subject* 

R-U  I would  refuse  to  teach  the  subject* 
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process  completed  by  the  writer  upon  the  basis  of  comments  made  by  the 
teachers  during  the  interviews. 

Interview  Comments 

The  interview  with  each  teacher  provided  the  teacher  an  op- 
portunity to  express  opinions  in  regard  to  numerous  aspects  of  business 
education  in  the  high  school  and  of  business  teacher  education  in  the 
college  and  university.  The  pertinent  comments  of  the  teachers  seem  to 
fall  into  four  major  classifications* 

1.  Comments  regarding  subject  matter  preparation. 

2.  Comments  regarding  methods  courses,  internship,  and 
practice  teaching. 

3.  Comments  regarding  work  experience. 

U.  Comments  regarding  the  status  and  teaching  of  basic 
business  subjects  in  the  high  school. 

This  section  presents  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  the  comments 
made  during  the  interview  relative  to  the  above  four  aspects  of  busi- 
ness education.  Since  the  interviews  were  recorded,  it  is  possible  to 
give  the  comments  exactly  as  stated  by  the  teachers. 

Comments  regarding  subject  matter  preparation 

while  most  of  the  teachers  felt  that  their  academic  preparation 
was  adequate  in  the  area  of  skill  subjects,  many  felt  that  their  academic 
preparation  was  inadequate  in  the  area  of  basic  business  subjects. 

Several  teachers  indicated  that  they  thought  they  would  like  to  teach 
certain  of  the  basic  business  subjects,  but  would  hesitate  to  do  so  be- 
cause of  a lack  of  knowledge  or  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject 
matter.  One  teacher  in  the  strong  skill  preference  classification 
said* 
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Shorthand  and  typing  were  my  first  choices  upon  leaving 
college.  I interned  in  typing,  shorthand,  general  business, 
and  bookkeeping  ...  I think  that  I was  quite  well  prepared 
to  teach  typing,  shorthand,  office  practice,  and  perhaps  the 
general  business  line,  but  if  I had  to  go  into  business 
arithmetic,  business  law,  or  these  other  courses  I've  just 
mentioned  (salesmanship  and  economics)  I don't  feel  that  I 
am  prepared  because  enough  advanced  work  in  college  is  not 
required  to  prepare  a person  to  really  teach  as  well  as  they 
should  do. 

The  following  selected  comments  by  teachers  classified  as  having 
a strong  or  a moderate  preference  for  teaching  skill  subjects  point  out 
the  relationship  which  seems  to  exist  between  adequacy  of  preparation 
and  attitudes  toward  teaching  business  subjects. 

I was  well  trained  in  the  skill  subjects  in  college.  I 
do  not  feel  that  in  college  I received  a good  training  in  the 
basic,  the  social  subjects,  and,  for  instance,  I had  only  six 
hours  in  economics.  That's  all  that  was  required  of  me,  and 
that's  all  I had  a chance  to  take.  If  I felt  well  prepared 
in  the  basic  subjects,  I feel  that  I would  enjoy  teaching  them. 

* * * * 

I had  never  even  seen  a business  math  book  until  I went 
in  to  teach  it.  I wouldn't  like  to  teach  economics.  I made 
lower  grades  in  college  in  that  than  anything  else.  I don't 
feel  capable  to  teach  it. 

* * * # 

I feel  that  I was  better  prepared  to  teach  the  secretarial 
subjects.  I loved  business  law,  but  I don't  feel  qualified  to 
teach  it. 


* * * * 

I had  my  practice  teaching  in  the  skill  subjects  and  I 
feel  that  I had  more  help  and  guidance  in  that  particular 
area.  They  seem  to  emphasize  that.  In  the  other  areas— 
say,  business  law  or  economics— I went  in  and  I listened  and 
I read,  but  as  far  as  help  that  I got  in  teaching  or 
preparation  for  teaching  those  particular  subjects,  I re- 
ceived very  little  in  comparison  to  the  skills. 


I was  prepared  better  for  skill  subjects  in  my  academic 
preparation.  All  the  other  courses  were  offered  but  you  did 
not  have  time  to  get  around  to  all  of  than.  Naturally  the 
skill  area  was  concentrated  on  the  heaviest.  The  colleges 
have  set  the  pace  by  setting  up  the  curriculum  for  the  teach- 
ers who  in  turn  come  back  and  teach  the  subjects. 

The  following  selected  comments  regarding  subject  matter  prepa- 
ration were  made  by  teachers  classified  as  having  either  a strong  or  a 
moderate  preference  for  teaching  basic  business  subjects. 

I just  lately  realized  how  much  I got  from  my  nine  hours 
of  economics.  I never  realized  at  the  time  I was  taking  it 
that  I was  getting  anything  from  it,  and  yet  today  I look 
back  on  it  and  from  time  to  time  things  oome  up  and  I see 
how  much  it  has  done  for  me.  That's  one  thing  that  I feel 
like  that  nine  hours  was  the  best  nine  hours  that  I spent 
in  my  business  field. 

* * * * 

I would  eliminate  any  course  outside  the  field  of  busi- 
ness. I would  take  the  maximum  hours  in  the  field  of  busi- 
ness if  I had  it  to  do  over  again. 

* * * * 

The  thing  that  got  me  interested  in  business  subjects 
wa3  an  economics  course  I had  in  high  school.  I just  loved 
it.  I had  a very  good  teacher.  She  opened  my  eyes  to 
things  about  business  that  perhaps  I wouldn't  have  seen. 

After  all  these  years  I remember  her  and  her  teaching  very 
well. 


* * * * 

I think  if  more  skill  subjects  are  taught  and  less 
education.  The  know  how.  I think  that  all  teachers  should 
be  well  trained  in  subject  matter.  ...  I think  I was 
better  prepared  in  the  social  business  subjects. 

« * * * 

I did  not  get  enough  business  preparation.  Subject 
matter  related  to  information  that  would  be  beneficial  to 
me  ...  I had  six  hours  in  law— maybe  I should  have  had 
twelve.  More  business  administration,  accounting,  adver- 
tising, public  relations. 
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The  comments  by  both  the  teachers  in  the  skill  preference 
classification  and  the  basic  business  preference  classification  indicate 
a need  for  greater  emphasis  upon  basic  business  subject  matter.  The 
implication  in  many  of  the  comments  made  by  the  teachers  is  that  the 
faculty  of  the  teacher  training  institution  they  attended  placed  greater 
emphasis  upon  preparation  for  teaching  skill  subjects  than  they  placed 
upon  preparation  for  teaching  basic  business  subjects. 

Comments  regarding  methods  courses,  internship,  and  practice  teaching 

Some  of  the  teachers  felt  that  their  preparation  for  teaching 
business  subjects  in  high  school  was  adequate.  All  comments  regarding 
internship  or  practice  teaching  were  favorable,  with  many  teachers  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  that  these  experiences  were  the  most  profitable  of 
all  work  done  in  preparation  for  teaching.  Several  teachers  indicated 
that  too  often  methods  courses  cover  only  typewriting,  shorthand,  and 
bookkeeping.  There  were  numerous  comments  regarding  the  need  to  have  a 
special  methods  course  designed  to  prepare  business  teachers  to  teach 
basic  business  subjects.  A few  teachers  felt  that  a separate  methods 
course  for  each  basic  business  subject  usually  taught  in  high  schools 
would  be  especially  valuable. 

The  following  selected  comments  regarding  methods,  internship, 
and  practice  teaching  were  made  by  teachers  in  the  strong  skill  and 
moderate  skill  preference  classifications. 

Part  of  the  weakness  I feel  is  in  knowledge  of  presen- 
tation of  the  subject.  Specific  methods  courses  in  the  var- 
ious subject  area  would  be  a great  deal  of  help.  More 
specialized  methods  should  be  required  ...  Internship 
would  have  been  more  valuable  if  it  had  been  more  varied. 
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In  the  methods  course  I took,  we  talked  about  typing, 
shorthand,  and  bookkeeping.  As  far  as  the  other  business 
subjects  were  concerned,  we  didn't  even  touch  on  how  to 
teach  them. 

* * * * 

In  my  methods  courses,  all  we  had  was  shorthand  and 
typing.  We  didn't  even  see  a typewriter.  ...  In  my 
practice  teaching  I did  teach  business  arithmetic  which  was 
the  only  way  in  the  world  I would  have  taken  the  course  here. 

We  had  part  of  a semester  on  what  to  do  and  what  not  to 
do  in  typing,  shorthand,  and  bookkeeping.  ...  But  we  had 
absolutely  nothing  on  the  others. 

The  following  comments  regarding  methods,  internship,  and 
practice  teaching  were  made  by  teachers  who  were  classified  as  having 
either  no  teaching  preference  or  a strong  or  a moderate  preference  for 
teaching  the  basic  business  subjects. 

More  emphasis  on  methods  would  have  been  good.  The  new 
teachers  going  out  are  going  to  be  handed  the  courses  such  as 
general  business,  consumer  economics,  salesmanship.  They  are 
harder  to  teach;  they  take  much  more  preparation  than  typing, 
shorthand,  and  bookkeeping.  If  the  beginning  teacher  is  going 
to  be  thrown  in  these  fields,  in  the  methods  courses,  she 
needs  a little  more  preparation  in  what  she  is  going  to  face 
in  these  courses  and  what  she  is  going  to  need. 

* * * * 

The  most  I learned  was  during  the  eight  weeks  I interned. 

I don' t think  anybody  in  their  right  mind  should  start  teach- 
ing without  interning.  It  was  the  most  beneficial  and  most 
rewarding  experience  ever.  I could  talk  on  that  for  hours. 

It's  easier  to  see  methodology  than  to  read  about  it. 


« « * * 
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I think  we  put  a little  too  much  emphasis  on  typing, 
shorthand,  and  bookkeeping;  but  I also  feel  that  we  need  to 
hit  the  others  a little  harder.  If  we  are  going  to  make 
them  mean  what  they  should  mean  throughout  the  United  States, 
they  are  going  to  have  to  be  taught  well  in  order  to  keep 
them  around. 

The  status  of  methods  courses  in  business  teacher  training 
programs  was  a topic  upon  which  most  of  the  teachers  commented.  The 
tendency  of  college  faculty  toward  emphasizing  typewriting,  shorthand, 
and  bookkeeping  in  business  education  special  methods  courses  was  felt 
to  be  an  outstanding  weakness  in  business  teacher  education  programs. 
While  all  of  the  teachers  who  mentioned  internship  or  practice  teaching 
felt  that  these  experiences  were  very  helpful,  some  of  the  teachers 
indicated  that  business  teachers  should  be  required  to  teach  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  business  subjects  usually  taught  in  high  school. 


Comments  regarding  work  experience 

As  indicated  in  Chapter  III,  many  of  the  teachers  interviewed 
for  the  study  had  engaged  or  did  engage  in  business  occupations.  Some 
of  the  teachers  commented  upon  their  work  experiences  during  the  inter- 
view. All  of  toe  teachers  who  mentioned  the  work  experience  they  had 
had  looked  upon  it  as  an  extremely  valuable  asset  in  their  teaching. 

The  following  oomments  were  selected  to  illustrate  opinions  regarding 
work  experiences. 

I went  into  teaching  with  an  advantage  because  I had 
worked  in  an  office.  I taught  bookkeeping  very  well  with 
what  I had  learned  in  an  office.  ...  The  work  experience 
is  just  as  valuable— better — than  the  courses  that  I had  in 
college. 


* * * * 


Having  work  experience  on  jobs  has  definitely  helped  me 
in  teaching.  I can  bring  up  things  and  I can  see  an  interest 
in  their  faces.  They  feel  more  that  I know  more  about  what 
I'm  talking  about  than  someone  who  had  never  worked  in  an 
office. 


* * # * 

Teacher  preparation  should  require  a certain  amount  of 
office  work  before  you  go  into  the  classroom.  Work  experi- 
ence is  very  important  for  the  business  teacher. 

* » * * 

I think  work  experience  is  the  only  way  you  are  going  to 
be  capable  of  teaching  these  things  (in  general  business)  . . . 

I feel  that  my  working  experiences  were  so  valuable* 

While  most  of  the  comments  of  the  teachers  indicated  that  work 
experience  in  office  positions  was  valuable,  a few  of  the  teachers 
indicated  that  the  business  teacher  should  have  a variety  of  types  of 
business  work  experience* 


Comments  regarding  the  status  anri 
teaching  of  basic  business  subjects 
in  high  school 

All  of  the  teachers  commented  in  one  way  or  another  upon  how 
they  felt  about  teaching  certain  business  subjects.  Many  times  they 
would  give  their  reasons  for  liking  or  disliking  a particular  subject. 

If  the  teachers  did  not  give  reasons  for  liking  or  disliking  a subject, 
the  writer  asked  them  to  elaborate.  In  practically  every  instance  the 
teachers  were  quite  willing  to  express  in  detail  why  they  felt  as  they 
did  aoout  teaching  certain  subjects. 

Many  of  the  teachers  expressed  concern  about  the  type  of  student 
usually  enrolled  in  the  basic  business  subjects.  Frequent  comments  were 
made  about  the  low  caliber,  the  indifferent,  and  the  lazy  students  in 
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basic  business  subjects.  Several  teachers  indicated  that  they  preferred 
to  teach  the  skill  subjects  because  in  those  subjects  they  could  actually 
see  the  resul ts  of  their  teaching  efforts.  Some  of  the  teachers  ex- 
pressed the  feeling  that  they  like  the  content  of  certain  basic  business 
subjects,  but  would  not  want  to  teach  the  subjects  because  of  the  caliber 
of  students  usually  placed  or  enrolled  in  the  subjects.  Many  of  the 
teachers  expressed  the  opinion  that  basic  business  subjects  in  high 
school  merely  provide  a means  whereby  low-ability  students  can  receive 
the  credit  they  need  to  graduate.  Because  of  the  low  status  of  these 
subjects  in  the  opinion  of  the  achinis trati on  and  other  members  of  the 
high  school  faculty,  business  teachers  tend  to  prefer  to  teach  the 
business  subjects  which  have  the  greater  respect  of  the  students, 
faculty,  and  administration. 

The  following  comments  regarding  the  status  and  teaching  of 
basic  business  subjects  in  high  school  were  selected  to  illustrate  the 
feelings  of  the  teachers. 

Business  arithmetic  is  a very  hard  course  to  teach.  So 
often  it  is  composed  of  students  who  don1 t do  well  in  other 
subjects. 

* * * * 

I have  never  taught  general  business.  There  is  always 
something  to  crowd  it  out.  Not  many  of  the  faculty  evaluate 
it  too  highly. 


* •*  * * 

In  general  business  the  bulk  of  the  class  is  average  or 
below  average.  You  will  have  a few  who  are  good  consistently. 
In  typing  you  get  students  who  will  be  going  on  to  college. 

We  definitely  do  not  get  these  students  in  the  general  busi- 
ness classes. 


We  get  the  same  type  of  students  in  economic  geography 
that  we  get  in  math,  only  you  got  a little  worse  group,  be- 
cause many  of  those  students  are  students  that  had  failed 
other  subjects  and  they  put  them  in  there  just  to  make  a 
half  credit. 


* * * * 

I have  several  slow  students  so  I have  to  gear  my  (general 
business)  classes  to  fit  the  average.  ...  The  better  students 
are  taking  a course  in  geometry.  ...  I like  general  busi- 
ness, but  I would  like  to  have  a class  that  I could  teach  the 
way  I want  it. 


* * * * 

In  my  consumer  economics  course,  with  the  Juniors  and 
seniors,  a number  of  them  were  handed  the  course.  They  had 
really  no  choice.  They  needed  an  hour  and  that  hour  hap- 
pened to  fall  when  consumer  economics  was  offered.  A number 
of  them  have  benefited  from  it  quite  greatly  ...  It's  up 
to  the  business  teachers  to  upgrade  our  program  and  to  make 
it  more  publicized  around  the  school. 

* * * * 

General  business  is  a dumping  ground.  I have  the  very 
poorest  students  that  you  can  find.  ...  General  business 
is  new  here,  but  the  first  year  already— this  is  a snap 
course,  just  sit  still,  you  will  pass. 

’while  many  of  the  teachers  expressed  concern  about  the  status 
of  basic  business  subjects  in  the  high  school,  other  teachers  expressed 
the  opinion  that  basic  business  subjects  are  a vital  part  of  the  busi- 
ness education  curriculum.  The  following  selected  comments  illustrate 
this  point  of  view. 

There  is  a business  side  to  every  person's  life.  In  the 
area  of  general  business  we  try  to  promote  understanding 
business,  economic  foundations  of  society  so  that  they  can 
more  effectively  live. 


* * * * 

I have  put  in  business  law  and  consumer  economics.  They 
are  open  to  any  junior  or  senior  who  wants  to  take  it. 
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* » * * 

One  of  the  main  reasons  I like  the  general  business  is 
that  most  of  it  pertains  to  something  that  everyone  should 
know  in  their  everyday  life  as  well  as  in  the  business  field, 

* * * * 

High  school  people  need  much  more  economic  training  than 
they  get. 


* * * * 

I think  there  is  a need  for  general  business.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  some  of 
the  things  they  need  to  know  as  a consumer, 

* * * * 

General  business  should  be  taught  at  the  ninth  grade 
level  by  someone  who  is  interested  in  improving  it,  , • , 

If  women  do  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  buying,  they  cer- 
tainly should  have  a knowledge  of  something  more  than 
shorthand  and  typing. 


* * * * 

I would  compare  business  education  with  home  economics 
or  shop.  It  is  Just  as  important  to  use  around  the  house  as 
it  would  be  to  be  able  to  use  it  as  a trade. 

■*  * * * 

A lot  can  be  done  with  general  business.  A lot  more 
than  is  done  in  many  cases. 

* * * * 

Consumer  economics  is  very  good  because  it  is  on  the 
level  of  every  day  living.  Ought  to  be  an  elective  for  all 
students. 


* * * * 

General  business  touches  so  many  things  and  the  students 
can  get  all  wrapped  up  and  excited  about  any  number  of  things. 

While  many  business  teachers  feel  that  providing  basic  business 

understandings  is  just  as  important  as  creating  competency  in  business 


skills,  they  also  feel  that  the  business  subjects  through  which  these 
understandings  are  best  taught  do  not  occupy  a position  of  respect  in 
the  high  school  curriculum.  Several  teachers  indicated  that  public 
school  achinis trators , other  faculty  members,  and  the  lay  public  gener- 
ally should  be  better  informed  as  to  the  contribution  Which  basic  busi- 
ness subjects  could  and  do  make  in  the  education  of  all  students. 

Summary 

Data  obtained  from  fifty-nine  business  teachers  about  their 
opinions  and  reactions  relative  to  high  school  business  subjects  and  the 
teaching  of  high  school  business  subjects  were  analyzed  in  Chapter  V. 
Specifically,  the  analysis  included;  (1)  the  importance  of  various 
business  subjects  in  one-busines3-teacher  and  several-business-teacher 
high  schools,  (2)  the  teachers*  confidence  in  their  qualifications  to 
teach  the  various  business  subjects  (a)  at  the  time  of  receiving  their 
undergraduate  degrees,  and  (b)  at  the  time  of  completing  the  information 
blank,  and  (3)  the  teachers'  reactions  toward  teaching  the  various  busi- 
ness subjects,  and  (U)  a summary  of  the  comments  the  teachers  made  during 
the  interviews. 

Importance  of  business  education  subjects 

The  teachers  in  all  five  preference  classifications  ranked  ele- 
mentary typewriting,  elementary  shorthand,  and  elementary  bookkeeping  as 
the  business  subjects  most  important  for  inclusion  in  the  business  edu- 
cation program  of  one-business- teacher  high  schools.  After  these  three 
subjects,  teachers  in  the  strong  skill  preference  classification  ranked 
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elementary  general  business,  second-year  typewriting,  and  second-year 
shorthand  as  the  business  subjects  next  in  importance.  Teachers  in  the 
strong  basic  preference  classification  ranked  business  law,  business 
arithmetic,  and  elementary  general  business  as  the  business  subjects 
next  in  importance. 

For  business  programs  in  several-business-teacher  high  schools, 
teachers  in  the  strong  skill  and  moderate  skill  preference  classifi- 
cations ranked  elementary  typewriting,  elementary  bookkeeping  and  ele- 
mentary shorthand  as  the  most  important  business  subjects.  Teachers  in 
the  no  preference  classification  ranked  business  English  as  important 
as  elementary  typewriting,  elementary  bookkeeping,  and  elementary  short- 
hand. 

Teachers  in  the  strong  basic  preference  classification  ranked 
elementary  typewriting  and  elementary  shorthand  as  the  most  important 
business  subjects  in  business  programs  of  several -business-teacher  high 
schools.  Teachers  in  the  moderate  basic  preference  classification  ranked 
elementary  typewriting  and  elementary  bookkeeping  as  the  most  important 
business  subjects  for  several -business-teacher  high  schools. 

After  elementary  typewriting,  elementary  bookkeeping,  and  ele- 
mentary shorthand,  teachers  in  the  strong  skill  preference  classifi- 
cation ranked  el men t ary  general  business,  second-year  typewriting, 
business  arithmetic,  business  English,  and  office  machines  next  in  im- 
portance for  several-business- teacher  high  schools.  After  elementary 
typewriting  and  elementary  shorthand,  teachers  in  the  strong  basic 
preference  classification  ranked  elementary  bookkeeping,  second-year 
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shorthand,  second-year  typewriting,  elementary  general  business,  busi- 
ness arithmetic,  business  English,  and  clerical  practice  next  in 
importance  for  several-business-teacher  high  schools* 

Confidence  in  qualification  to  teach  business  subjects 

Teachers  in  the  strong  skill  preference  classification  listed 
skill  subjects  more  often  than  basic  business  subjects  as  those  they 
felt  qualified  to  teach  at  the  time  they  received  their  undergraduate 
degrees.  Teachers  in  Idle  strong  basic  preference  classification  listed 
basic  business  subjects  more  often  than  skill  subjects  as  those  they 
felt  qualified  to  teach  at  the  time  they  received  their  undergraduate 
degrees.  Teachers  in  the  strong  skill  preference  classification  listed 
skill  subjects  more  often  than  basic  business  subjects  as  those  they 
currently  felt  qualified  to  teach,  but  the  skill  subject  per  cent  of 
total  subjects  listed  was  smaller  than  the  skill  subject  per  cent  of 
total  subjects  listed  as  those  they  felt  qualified  to  teach  at  the  time 
they  received  their  undergraduate  degrees.  Teachers  in  the  strong 
basic  preference  classification  listed  basic  business  subjects  more 
often  than  skill  subjects  as  those  they  currently  felt  qualified  to 
teach,  and  the  basic  business  subject  per  cent  of  total  subjects  listed 
was  larger  than  the  basic  business  subject  per  cent  of  total  subjects 
listed  as  those  they  felt  qualified  to  teach  at  the  time  they  received 
their  undergraduate  degrees. 

While  the  total  group  of  fifty-nine  teachers  listed  a higher 
total  of  skill  subjects  than  basic  business  subjects  as  those  they  felt 
qualified  to  teach  at  the  time  they  received  their  undergraduate  degrees. 


the  total  business  subjects  they  listed  as  those  they  currently  felt 
qualified  to  teach  were  equally  divided  between  the  skill  subject  area 
and  the  basic  business  subject  area* 

Reactions  toward  teaching  business  subjects 

The  reactions  of  the  teachers  toward  teaching  business  subjects 
were  tabulated  upon  the  basis  of  the  preference  classifications  and  the 
four  reaction  choices  which  ranged  from,  "I  would  like  to  teach  the 
subject,”  to  "I  would  refuse  to  teach  the  subject."  Teachers  in  the 
strong  skill  preference  and  moderate  skill  preference  classifications 
indicated  more  favorable  reactions  toward  teaching  skill  subjects  than 
they  did  toward  teaching  basic  business  subjects.  Teachers  in  the 
strong  basic  preference  and  moderate  basic  preference  classifications 
indicated  more  favorable  reactions  toward  teaching  basic  business 
subjects  than  they  did  toward  teaching  skill  subjects.  Teachers  in  the 
no  preference  classification  indicated  more  favorable  reactions  toward 
teaching  basic  business  subjects  than  skill  subjects  except  for  the 
reaction,  "I  would  like  to  teach  the  subject." 

Summary  of  interview  comments 

An  analysis  of  the  comments  made  by  the  teachers  during  the 
interviews  revealed  pertinent  information  in  regard  to  four  major  areas 
of  business  education.  First,  many  of  the  teachers  stressed  the 
opinion  that  they  felt  their  academic  preparation  for  teaching  did  not 
contain  sufficient  basic  business  subject  matter.  Most  of  the  teachers 
felt  they  were  better  prepared  to  teach  skill  subjects. 
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Second,  teachers  who  mentioned  the  special  methods  courses  they 
had  taken  indicated  that  typewriting,  shorthand,  and  bookkeeping  were 
the  only  subjects  adequately  covered.  Many  teachers  expressed  the 
opinion  that  specific  methods  of  teaching  basic  business  subjects  are 
needed  by  business  teachers.  All  of  the  teachers  who  commented  on  their 
internship  or  practice  teaching  reported  that  these  experiences  were 
profitable,  but  some  of  the  teachers  indicated  a need  for  a varied  ex- 
perience in  which  both  skill  subjects  and  basic  business  subjects  were 
taught  under  a number  of  directing  teachers. 

Third,  comments  regarding  work  experience  were  completely  in 
support  of  the  value  of  business  work  experience  for  business  teachers. 
The  type  of  business  work  experience  was  stressed  in  some  instances. 

A few  teachers  felt  that  their  work  experiences  were  as  valuable  prep- 
aration for  teaching  as  were  their  academic  experiences. 

Fourth,  many  of  the  teachers  expressed  concern  about  the  type 
of  high  school  student  usually  enrolled  in  the  basic  business  subjects. 
Some  of  the  teachers  indicated  that  they  liked  the  content  of  certain 
basic  business  subjects,  but  would  not  like  to  teah  the  subjects  be- 
cause of  the  low  caliber  student  usually  placed  in  these  subjects. 

Other  comments  indicated  that  the  low  status  of  basic  business  subjects 
in  the  high  school  is  partly  due  to  the  attitudes  which  the  adminis- 
tration, other  facility  members,  and  students  have  toward  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  these  subjects  in  the  high  school  curriculum. 


CHAPTER  VI 


SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Business  education  today  has  two  major  purposes  as  an  area  of 
instruction  in  senior  high  schools— vocational  education  and  basic 
business  education.  The  vocational  function  of  instruction  in  business 
education  is  tr.e  traditional  function  of  business  education.  The 
basic  business  function  of  instruction  in  business  education  has 
evolved  over  the  past  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  as  a result  of  the 
expansion  of  the  role  which  general  business  understandings  play  in  the 
general  education  of  all  students. 

/arious  concepts  of  basic  business  education  are  expressed  in 
trie  literature  of  business  education.  These  range  from  a concept  of 
basic  business  education  as  prevocational  education  needed  by  business 
students,  to  a concept  of  basic  business  education  as  general  business 
understandings  needed  by  all  students  regardless  of  the  major  field  of 
study.  The  latter  concept  seems  to  be  the  one  most  widely  held. 

Because  high  school  business  teachers  seem  to  prefer  to  teach 
the  skill  subjects  associated  with  vocational  education  rather  than  the  * 
basic  business  subjects  associated  with  basic  business  education,  many 
business  educators  contend  that  programs  of  business  teacher  education 
should  place  more  emphasis  upon  the  basic  business  function  of  business 
education  in  the  high  school.  The  assumption  seems  to  be  that  improving 
the  status  of  basic  business  education  in  business  teacher  education 
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programs  will  contribute  effectively  to  efforts  to  improve  the  status  of 
basic  business  subjects  and  the  teaching  of  basic  business  subjects  in 
the  hi  ji  school,  while  some  modification  of  business  teacher  education 
programs  toward  this  end  has  been  effected  in  recent  years,  additional 
means  for  improving  the  status  of  basic  business  education  in  business 
teacher  education  and  in  the  high  schools  are  needed. 

This  study  has  been  an  analysis  of  certain  background  factors  of 
selected  business  teachers  in  relation  to  their  attitudes  toward  teach- 
ing business  subjects  in  high  school.  Background  data  concerning 
subject  matter  preparation  for  teaching,  teaching  experience,  and  work 
experience  in  business  occupations  were  obtained  for  selected  business 
teachers  who  were  teaching  in  certain  of  the  counties  of  north  central 
Florida.  A personal  interview  was  conducted  with  sixty  of  the  selected 
teachers  in  order  to  secure  opinion  and  reaction  responses  from  which 
attitudes  toward  teaching  business  subjects  could  be  determined. 

The  interviewed  teachers  were  classified  according  to  five  teach- 
in Z preference  classifications  which  ranged  from  a strong  preference 
for  teaching  3kill  subjects  to  a strong  preference  for  teaching  basic 
business  subjects.  The  background  data  available  on  the  interviewed 
teachers  were  tabulated  and  analyzed  in  relation  to  the  distribution  of 
the  teachers  among  the  five  teaching  preference  classifications. 

Findings 

The  following  findings  resulted  from  the  analyses  made  of  the 
attitude  data  and  background  data  collected  for  the  study: 
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1.  Thirty-four,  or  56.6?  per  cent,  of  the  60  teachers  had 
either  a strong  preference  or  a moderate  preference  for 
teaching  the  skill  subjects.  Nineteen,  or  31.6?  per  cent, 
of  the  60  teachers  had  either  a strong  preference  or  a 
moderate  preference  for  teaching  the  basic  business 
subjects.  Seven,  or  11.66  per  cent,  were  classified  as 
having  no  preference  for  teaching  either  skill  subjects 
or  basic  business  subjects.  (Table  U) 

2.  The  distribution  of  the  60  teachers  among  the  five  teach- 
ing preference  classifications  was  found  not  to  be 
significantly  related  to  the  size  of  the  county  or  the 
enrollment  of  the  school  in  which  they  were  teaching. 
(Tables  5 and  6) 

3.  The  distribution  of  the  subject  titles  currently  taught 
by  the  60  teachers  upon  the  basis  of  the  five  preference 
classifications  was  found  to  be  significant  at  the  .01 
level  of  significance.  (Table  8), 

in  The  teaching  preferences  of  teachers  with  four  years  of 
teaching  experience  or  less  are  not  significantly  dif- 
ferent from  the  teaching  preferences  of  teachers  with 
five  years  or  more  of  teaching  experience.  (Table  10) 

5.  The  distribution  of  the  60  teachers  among  the  five 
preference  classifications  upon  the  basis  of  the  skill- 
basic  pattern  of  business  subjects  currently  taught 
was  found  to  be  significant  at  the  .01  level  of 
significance.  (Table  11) 

6.  The  distribution  of  the  60  teachers  among  the  five 
preference  classifications  upon  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  basic  business  subjects  taught  in  previous  teaching 
positions  was  found  to  be  significant  at  the  .01  level 
of  significance.  (Table  13) 

7.  The  distribution  of  the  60  teachers  among  the  five 
preference  classifications  upon  the  basis  of  their  primary 
objectives  in  teaching  was  found  to  be  significant  at  the 
.01  level  of  significance.  (Table  1U) 

The  distribution  of  the  60  teachers  among  the  five 
preference  classifications  upon  the  basis  of  the  type  of 
work  experience  in  business  occupations  was  found  to  be 
significant  at  the  .05  level  of  significance. 

(Tables  15,  16,  and  17) 
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9»  Fifty-five,  or  91*67  per  cent,  of  the  60  teachers  held 
either  a iiank  II  or  a iiank  III  Florida  teaching  certifi- 
cate. (Table  19) 

10.  The  60  teachers  had  received  their  undergraduate  degrees 
from  four  institutions  within  Florida,  and  from  twenty-three 
institutions  outside  Florida.  (Tables  20,  22,  and  2h) 

11.  Twenty-eight  of  the  60  teachers  had  taken  work  beyond  the 
undergraduate  degree  in  three  institutions  within  Florida, 
and  in  eleven  institutions  outside  Florida.  (Tables  21. 

23,  and  25) 

12.  The  median  number  of  college  semester  hours  completed  in 
skill  subjects  by  the  2h  teachers  in  the  strong  skill 
preference  classification  was  21.50  semester  hours;  in 
basic  business  subjects,  16  semester  hours.  (Table  28) 

13.  The  median  number  of  college  semester  hours  completed  in 
skill  subjects  by  the  nine  teachers  in  the  strong  basic 
preference  classification  was  21  semester  hours;  in  basic 
business  subjects,  26.60  semester  hours.  (Table  32) 

1U.  i if ty— nine , or  100  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  who  returned 
the  information  blank  ranked  elementary  typewriting, 
elementary  shorthand,  and  elementaiy  bookkeeping  as  the 
three  most  important  business  subjects  in  the  curriculum 
of  hit^i  schools  which  employ  only  one  business  teacher. 
(Tables  36,  37,  38,  39,  and  UO) 

15.  Sixty-five  per  cent  oz*  more  of  the  teachers  in  all  preference 
classifications  except  the  moderate  basic  preference 
classification  ranked  more  skill  subjects  than  basic  busi- 
ness subjects  as  those  which  are  the  most  important  business 
subjects  in  the  curriculum  of  high  schools  which  employ 
several  (two  or  more)  business  teachers.  Sixty  per  cent 

of  the  teachers  in  the  moderate  basic  preference  classifi- 
cation ranked  four  basic  business  subjects  and  three  skill 
subjects  as  those  most  important  for  high  schools  which 
employ  several  business  teachers.  (Tables  la,  1|2,  1*3,  hk, 
and  1*5) 

16.  ieachars  in  all  classifications  except  the  no  preference 
classification  currently  felt  greater  confidence  in  their 
qualifications  to  teach  basic  business  subjects  than  they 
felt  at  the  time  they  received  their  undergraduate  degrees. 

( Tables  1*6  and  I4.7  ) 
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17.  Teachers  in  the  strong  skill  preference  and  moderate 
skill  preference  classifications  reacted  less  favorably 
toward  teaching  basic  business  subjects  than  did  the 
teachers  in  the  strong  basic  preference  and  moderate 
basic  preference  classifications.  (Tables  18,  1*9,  5l* 

52,  and  53) 

18.  The  following  factors  were  found  to  be  important  con- 
siderations in  the  attitudes  business  teachers  hold 
toward  teaching  basic  business  subjects* 

(a)  the  status  of  basic  business  subjects  in  high  schools. 

(b)  the  attitude  of  the  administration,  other  faculty 
members  and  high  school  students  toward  basic  busi- 
ness subjects. 

(c)  the  type  of  student  enrolled  in  basic  business 
subjects. 


Conclusions 

From  the  literature  which  was  reviewed,  the  interviews  which 
were  conducted,  and  the  background  data  which  were  analyzed,  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  were  reached: 

1.  ifost  high  school  business  teachers  prefer  to  teach  the 
skill  subjects  of  business  education  rather  than  the 
basic  business  subjects  of  business  education. 

2.  Undergraduate  programs  of  business  teacher  education 
place  greater  emphasis  upon  preparation  for  teaching 
skill  subjects  than  upon  preparation  for  teaching  basic 
business  subjects,  and  better  prepare  business  teachers 
to  teach  skill  subjects  than  basic  business  subjects. 

3.  Business  teachers  who  teach  or  who  have  taught  basic 
business  subjects  have  a more  favorable  attitude  toward 
teaching  basic  business  subjects  than  do  teachers  who  do 
not  teach  or  have  not  taught  basic  business  subjects. 

1*.  Business  teachers  who  have  engaged  in  or  do  engage  in  non- 
stenographic-clerical  types  of  work  experiences  have  a 
more  favorable  attitude  toward  teaching  basic  business 
subjects  than  do  teachers  who  have  engaged  in  or  do  engage 
in  stenographic-clerical  types  of  work  experiences. 
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5.  Factors  other  than  subject  matter  preparation,  teach- 
ing experience,  and  work  experience  in  business 
occupations  contribute  in  an  important  manner  to  the 
subject  matter  teaching  preferences  of  high  school 
business  teachers. 


Recommendations 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  the  study  and  the  conclusions 
reached,  it  is  recommended  that: 

1.  The  faculties  of  business  teacher  education  institutions 
up-grade  the  position  of  basic  business  education  in  the 
preparation  of  high  school  business  teachers  through: 

(a)  encouraging  prospective  business  teachers  to  prepare 
to  teach  competently  two  or  more  high  school  basic 
business  subjects; 

(b)  expanding  the  subject  matter  preparation  of  pros- 
pective business  teachers  in  the  subject  matter 
areas  of  business  mathematics,  business  law, 
economics,  and  personal  and  business  finance;  and 

(c)  increasing,  within  the  four-year  teacher  education 
program,  the  emphasis  placed  on  preparation  for 
teaching  general  business  understandings  through 
the  high  school  basic  business  subjects. 

2.  All  high  school  business  teachers  be  assigned  or  make 
efforts  to  include  one  or  more  basic  business  subjects 
in  their  schedule  of  teaching  each  semester. 

3.  Work  experience  for  business  teachers  in  non-stenographic- 
clerical  types  of  business  occupations  be  emphasized  in 
addition  to  work  experience  in  stenographic-clerical 
types  of  ousiness  occupations. 

li.  Further  study  be  conducted  to  determine: 

(a)  the  influence  of  the  types  of  methods  courses  conpleted 
by  business  teachers  upon  their  attitudes  toward 
teaching  business  subjects. 

(b)  the  feasibility  of  combining  two  or  more  areas  of 
basic  business  education  into  special  college  courses 
for  business  teachers  only. 

(c)  the  influence  of  personality  upon  the  attitudes  of 
business  teachers  toward  teaching  business  subjects. 

(d)  additional  procedures  which  business  educators  might 
follow  in  order  to  improve  the  status  of  basic 
business  education  in  the  high  school  and  in  programs 
of  business  teacher  education. 


APPENDIX  A 


College  of  Education 
University  of  Florida 
Gainesville,  Florida 
February  2h , I960 


i am  making  a study  to  determine  if  and  how  the  opinions  and 
experiences  of  business  teacher’s  may  be  used  to  improve  business 
teacher  education.  The  study  is  being  conducted  as  a doctoral 
dissertation  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John  H.  Moorman,  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Business  Education,  University  of  Florida. 

Upon  the  basis  of  size  of  county  and  subjects  taught, 
sixty-five  business  teachers  in  North  Central  Florida  were  selected 
to  participate  in  this  stucfcr.  You  are  one  of  the  sixty-five 
teachers  selected.  I should  like  to  visit  with  you  and  talk  a few 
minutes  about  business  education  in  the  high  school.  Since  I know 
you  are  quite  busy,  my  visit  will  not  take  a great  deal  of  time— 
perhaps  between  30-U5  minutes. 

sy  plans  call  for  visiting  the  teachers  selected  from  the 

- area  on  March and  March  . If  one  of 

these  dates  is  more  convenient  for  you  than  the  other,  please 
check  that  date  in  the  space  provided  on  the  enclosed  postal 
card.  Also  indicate  the  time  during  the  day  when  you  will  be 
xree  uo  talk  with  me  for  30~n^~minutes.  Please  return  the 
postal  card  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  is  expected  that  this  study  will  result  in  recommendations 
ior  improving  business  teacher  education.  Your  willingness  to 
participate  in  this  study  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Enclosure  s 

Self-addressed  postal  card 


day  L.  Jones 
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INFORMATION  FROM  CERTIFICATION  RECORDS 


Name School  _ 

and 

Date  of  Address”" 

Birth 

Hone 

Sex Certification  Rank  Address 


Undergraduate  Institution 

Degree Major  

Date  ‘iinor  (a) 

Graduate  Institution  (s) 

Degree  Major  

Date  Minor  ( s) 

Subject  Matter  Content  Semester  Hours 

Accounting 
Advertising 

Business  English  1 

Business  Law 

Business  Mathematics 

Clerical  Practice 

Consumer  Economics 

Economics  ” 

Economic  Geography  ~ 

Economic  Systems 
Financial  Institutions 
Insurance 

Introduction  to  Business 

Marketing  ” 

Money  and  Banking 

Office  Machines 

Office  Management 

Office  Practice  ' 

Organization  and  .lanagenent 
Personal  Finance 
Personnel  Management 
Retailing  " 

Salesmanship  " 

Sales  Management 

Secretarial  Practice  “ 

Shorthand 

Statistics  — — — — _ 

Student  Teaching 

Typewriting 

Other 
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QUESTIONS  TO  GUIDE  THE  INTERVIEW 


1.  What  business  subjects  are  you  now  teaching?  Why  is  it  you  are 
teaching  these  particular  subjects  rather  than  some  of  the  other 
business  subjects  which  (are  offered— could  be  offered)  in  your 
school? 

2.  What  are  your  primaiy  objectives  as  a teacher  of  business  education? 
i.n  which  business  subjects  do  you  feel  you  do  or  could  do  your  best 
job  of  attaining  these  objectives?  For  what  reasons  did  you  name 
these  particular  subjects? 

a.  Are  these  subjects  easy  for  you  to  teach?  Why  or  why  not? 

b.  Do  you  enjoy  teaching  these  subjects?  Why  or  why  not? 

3.  Of  the  business  subjects  you  are  not  now  teaching,  which  would  you 

~^'^e  teach?  Why?  Of  the  business  subjects  you  are  not  now 

teaching,  which  would  you  least  like  to  teach?  ,hy?  Of”the 
business  subjects  you  are  now  teaching,  which  do  vou  Drefer  to  tear-h*? 
Why? 

a.  Do  they  offer  a greater  teaching  challenge?  Why  or 
why  not? 

b.  Do  you  feel  you  are  better  prepared  to  teach  these 
subjects?  Why  or  why  not? 

c.  is  it  easier  for  you  to  conduct  classes  in  these  subjects? 
Why  or  why  not? 

d.  Is  it  easier  for  you  to  grade  in  these  subjects?  Why  or 
why  not? 

U*  *.ov,  do  you  feel  about  teaching  a subject  in  business  education  for 
the  first  time?  Do  you  like  or  dislike  teaching  a sublect  for  t.h* 
first  time?  Why?  

Je3cribe  the  accomplishments  or  achievements  of  business  education 
students  which  give  you  a feeling  of  having  fulfilled  your  objectives 
as  a teacher  of  business  subjects. 


TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 
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♦Count  as  a business  teacher  a teacher  who  taught  or  is  teaching  business  subjects  one-half  time 


II.  WORK  EXPERIENCES  IN  BUSINESS  OCCUPATIONS 
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Li3t  only  the  jobs  or  positions  you  have  held  which  are  classified  as 
business  occupations.  List  first  job  or  position  first,  second  job  or 
position  second,  etc. 


Name  of  Job  or  Dates  of  Employment  Description  of  Duties 
Position  Held  From  To  Performed 


1 


2 


3 


U 


5 


6 


Use  space  below  to  comment  upon  your  work  experiences  in  business 
occupations. 


III.  GENERAL 


In  column  "A”  rank  in  order  of  importance  the  six  (6)  subjects  which 
you  would  recommend  be  included  in  the  program  of  a one-business- 
teacher  school.  In  column  "3"  rank  ALL  the  subjects  in  the  order 
that  you  consider  their  importance  for  inclusion  in  the  program  of  a 
several-business- teacher  school.  In  each  column  use  "1"  to  indicate 
the  subject  or  subjects  you  consider  to  be  n»st  important,  use  n2" 
to  indicate  the  subject  or  subjects  you  consider  to  be  next  in 
importance,  etc. 

"A*  Subjects  »B" 

(°ne) ( Several ) 


Business  Arithmetic 
Business  English 
Business  Lav 
Clerical  Practice 
Consumer  Question 
Distributive  Education 
Economics 

Economic  Geography 
Elementary  Bookkeeping 
2nd  fear  Bookkeeping 
Elementary  General  Business 
Advanced  General  Business 
Elementary  Shorthand 
2nd  Year  Shorthand 
Elemental*/  Typewriting 
2nd  Year  Typewriting 
Office  Machines 
Record  Keeping 

Other  

Other  ' 


List  the  business  education  subjects  you  feel  you  were  qualified  to 
teach  at  the  time  you  received  your  undergraduate  degree. 


List  the  business  education  subjects  you  now  feel  qualified  to  teach. 


List  the  business  subjects  you  have  taken  since  your  last  teaching 
certificate  application. 
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5>,  Assume  that  none  of  the  following  subjects  are  currently  offered  in 
your  high  school.  From  the  following  alternatives,  put  the  number 
opposite  each  subject  which  would  correspond  to  your  reaction  to 
the  possibility  of  including  that  subject  in  your  high  school 
program, 

(1)  I would  like  to  teach  the  subject. 

(2)  I would  be  willing  to  teach  the  subject  if  requested  to 
do  so  by  the  principal  or  department  head. 

(3)  I would  rather  not  teach  the  subject* 

(U)  I would  refuse  to  teach  the  subject. 

Business  Arithmetic 

Business  English 

Business  Law 

Clerical  Practice 

________  Consumer  Education 

_______  Economics 

______  Economic  Geography 

Elementary  Bookkeeping 

_______  2nd  Year  Bookkeeping 

Elementary  General  Business 

Advanced  General  Business 

_______  Office  Machines 

______  Record  Keeping 

_______  Salesmanship 

Elementary  Shorthand 

2nd  Year  Shorthand 

Elementary  Typewriting 

_______  2nd  Year  Typewriting 
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INTERVIEW  SUMMARY  IDENTIFICATION  NO. 

1.  Subjects  now  teaching  and  why. 

Typewriting Others  Reason:  Assigned 

Shorthand  Choice 

Bookkeeping  Other: 

Gen.  Bus. 

Bus.  Lav 
Con.  Ee. 


2.  Primary  objectives  of  teaching  business  education  subjects  and  why. 

Vocational 

General  ______ 

Both 


3.  Subjects  not  now  teaching  but  would  like  to  teach  and  why. 


iu  Subjects  not  now  teaching  and  would  not  like  to  teach  and  why. 


5.  Subjects  prefer  to  teach  among  those  now  teaching  and  why. 


6.  Ascellaneous  pertinent  comments  reflecting  attitude  toward  teaching 
business  education  subjects. 


7.  Attitude:  Strong  Skill  Preference 

:ioderate  Skill  Preference" 
No  Particular  Preference" 
Moderate  Basic  Preference" 
Strong  3asic  Preference" 
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CONTINGENCY  TABLES  FOB  CHI-SQUARE  TESTS 


TABLE  5U 

CHI -SQUARE  CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  DATA  IN  TABLE  5 


1 

to  5 

6 

to  17 

18  or 

more 

fo 

fe 

fo 

^e 

fo 

fe 

SSP  and  M5P  8 

8 

8 

10 

18 

16 

NP,  HBP  and  SBP  6 

6 

10 

8 

10 

12 

chi  square  * .835 

'With  two  degrees  of 

freedom,  a chi  square  this  large 

or  larger 

would  occur  70  per  cent  of  the  time  by 

chance.  The  distribution  in 

Table  5,  therefore,  is  not  significant. 

TABLE  55 

Cm -SQUARE  CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  DATA  IN  TABLE  6 

300  or  less 

301 

- 900 

901  or 

more 

fo 

fe 

fo 

fe 

fo 

fe 

SSP  and  IBP  9 

9 

5 

7 

20 

19 

NP,  MBP  and  SBP  6 

6 

7 

5 

13 

lit 

chi  square  = .800 


Rith  two  decrees  of  freedom,  a chi  square  this  large  or  larger 
would  occur  70  per  cent  of  the  time  by  chance.  The  distribution  in 
Table  6,  therefore,  is  not  significant. 
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TABLE  56 

CHI-SQUARE  CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  DATA  IN  TABLE  7 
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1 to  5 

6 to  17 

18  or 

more 

^0 

**e 

*o 

^e 

*■0 

^e 

Skill  Subjects 

29 

2h 

28 

28 

3U 

39 

Basic  Subjects 

16 

21 

2h 

2l* 

37 

32 

Totals 

U5 

1*5 

52 

52 

71 

71 

chi  square  = 2.959 

With  two  degrees  of  freedom,  a chi 

square  this  large  or  larger 

would  occur  30  per  cent  of 

the  time  by  chance. 

The  distribution 

in 

Table  7,  therefore. 

is  not 

significant. 

TABLE  57 

CHI-SQUARE 

CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  DATA  IN  TABLE  8 

SSP  and  MSP 

NP 

MBP  and  SBP 

fo 

fe 

fo 

fe 

fo 

fe 

Skill  Subjects 

61 

1*6 

9 

13 

21 

32 

Basic  Subjects 

2l* 

39 

15 

11 

33 

27 

Totals 

85 

.85 

2h 

21* 

59 

59 

chi  square  = 19.51*7 


With  two  decrees  of  freedom,  a chi  square  this  large  or  larger 
would  occur  1 per  cent  of  the  tine  by  chance.  The  distribution  in 
Table  , therefore,  is  highly  significant. 


TABLE  58 

CHI -SQUARE  CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  DATA  IN  TABLE  10 
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SSP 

and  MSP 

HP.  MBP. 

and  SBP 

*• 

u 

fo 

1 to  U years 

16 

17 

1U 

13 

5 to  35  years 

18 

17 

11 

12 

Totals 

3U 

3U 

25 

25 

chi  square  ■ .070 

With  one  degree  of  freedom,  a chi 

square  this  large  or  larger 

would  occur  80  per 

cent  of 

the  time  by  chance.  The  distribution  in 

Table  10,  therefore 

f,  is  not  significant. 

TABLE  59 

CHI-SQUARE  CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  DATA  IN  TABLE  11 

SSP  and  MSP 

NP,  MBP, 

and  SBP 

fo 

fe 

fo 

fe 

All  skill  and  all 

skill  but  one 

23 

16 

6 

13 

Half  and  Half 

8 

9 

8 

7 

All  basic  and  all 

basic  but  one 

3 

9 

12 

6 

Totals 

3U 

3U 

26 

26 

chi  3quare  * lii.358 


With  two  degrees  of  freedom,  a chi  square  this  large  or  larger 
would  occur  1 per  cent  of  the  time  by  chance.  The  distribution  in 
Table  11,  therefore,  is  highly  significant. 
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TABLE  60 

CHI-SQUARE  CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  DATA  IN  TABLE  13 


SSP 

and  MSP 

!J? 

MBP  and  SBP 

f 

0 

fe 

f f 
o e 

fo 

fe 

None 

58 

k6 

k 7 

11 

20 

One  or  More 

k2 

5k 

11  8 

33 

2k 

Totals 

100 

100 

15  15 

kk 

kk 

chi  square  = 13.63k 

With  two  degrees  of 

freedom. 

a chi  square  this  large  or  larger 

would  occur  1 per  cent  of 

the  time  by  chance.  The 

distribution 

in 

Table  13,  therefore. 

is  highly  significant. 

TABLE 

6l 

CHI-SQUARE  CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  DATA  IN  TABLE  lk 

SSP 

and  MSP 

NP,  MBP, 

and  SBP 

fo 

fe 

fo 

fe 

Vocational 

Competency 

29 

18 

2 

13 

Basic  Business 

and  both  basic 
business  and 
vocational 
competency 

5 

16 

2k 

13 

Totals 

3k 

3k 

26 

26 

chi  square  = 29*978 


With  one  degree  of  freedom,  a chi  square  this  large  or  larger 
would  occur  1 per  cent  of  the  time  by  chance.  The  distribution  in 
Table  lk,  therefore,  is  highly  significant. 


TABLE  62 
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CHI -SQUARE  CONTINGENCY  TABLE  FOR  DATA  IN  TABLES 
15,  16,  AND  17 


SSP 

and  MSP 

MBP 

and  SBP 

*0 

fe 

fO 

fe 

fo 

fe 

Clerical 

U3 

39.3 

1U 

11. U 

15 

21.3 

General-Basic 

16 

19.7 

3 

5.6 

17 

10.7 

Totals 

59 

59 

17 

17 

32 

32 

chi  square  • 7.309 


With  two  degrees  of  freedom,  a chi  square  this  large  or  larger 
would  occur  5 per  cent  of  the  time  by  chance.  The  distributions  in 
Tables  15,  16,  and  17,  therefore,  are  significant. 
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